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It is a matter of surprise and regret 
that no adequate record has ever been 
compiled of this town, which early in 
the history of our state and nation 
played no small part. 

Sketches there are, incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. The early records of 
the town are said to have been de- 
stroyed by fire and but for the fact 
that during his term of service as 
chairman of the board of selectmen, 
Mr. Alanson C. Haines gathered to- 
gether all the memoranda, scraps of 
records, old town warrants, ete., and, 
securing the services of Miss Helen C. 
Bennett, who devoted most of her leis- 
ure for upward of two years to copy- 
ing the same, faithfully following the 
erude spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation of the originals, the town 
would be left with no record prior to 
1784. 

The work now being prosecuted by 
Mr. Nestor W. Davis, a son of the 
town, and chairman of the historical 
committee of the Newmarket Club of 
Boston, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Some of the results of his 
tireless research, covering more than 
fifteen years, last past, have been, or 
will be, published in the Advertiser. 

The compiler of the following 
sketch makes no claim for originality 
or great worth in these pages, the pre- 
paration of which has been no small 
task, by reason of the above men- 
tioned searcity of adequate records. 
If his efforts, however, help to ereate 


an appreciation of the importance of 
the work which the fathers did that 
will result in securing the financial 
endorsement necessary to publish the 
results of Mr. Davis’ exhaustive re- 
search, his labors will not have been 
in vain. 

The settlement of this state did not, 
as did that of Massachusetts, owe its 
origin to religious persecution in Eng- 
land, or yet a desire for religious free- 
dom in the wilderness. The first 
settlers here were men of education 
and sterling worth, and doubtless 
many were religiously inclined, as 
early in the existing records we find 
children bearing such significant 
names as Hatevil (Nutter), Charity 
and the like, brief but eloquent testi- 
monials to the character of those se- 
lecting them. 

The spirit of adventure, always 
strong in the Anglo-Saxon, has given 
to America a host of mighty men, 
whose mark, both broad and deep, is 
found from ocean to ocean, and to this 
trait Newmarket is undoubtedly in- 
debted for her first citizen, Edward 
Hilton, of Norfolk, England. 

In the spring of 1630, according to 
Belknap, but about 1638, according to 
the memorial of Messrs. Allen, Shap- 
leigh and Lake, Edward Hilton ob- 
tained from the council of Plymouth 
a grant of land ealled the Hilton or 
Squamseot Patent, which, as deseribed 
by Belknap, comprised all that part 
of the river Piseataqua ealled or 
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known by the name of Hilton’s Point, 
with the south side of said river up to 
the falls of the Squamscot, and three 
miles into the mainland for breadth. 
This grant included territory in 
Dover and what is now Durham, 
Stratham and a part of Newington 
and Greenland. The patent, sealed 
with the common seal of the council 
and subscribed to by the Earl of War- 
wick, set forth that Edward Hilton 
and his associates had at their own 
proper cost and charges transported 
servants, built houses and planted 
corn at Hilton’s Point, and intended 
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the further increase and advance- 
ment of the plantation. 

In 1630 he sold his interest to par- 
ties in Bristol, England. The next 
year (’31) they sent as their repre- 
sentative one Captain Wiggin, who 
seems to have been a man of much 
energy and enterprise, for after a 
residence of two years he returned to 
England in search of more money for 
the promotion of the enterprise. 
Captain Wiggin evidently possessed 
faith not alone in himself but also 
in the land of his adoption, for, in 
1639, we find him paying £600, a 
goodly sum in those days, in consid- 
eration for which he now became the 
sole owner, in spite of which fact it 
appears that the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment seems to have considered Ed- 
ward Hilton as ‘‘the principal man 
of the settlement,’’ to whom they 
looked for the maintenance of order. 


3y a grant issued in 1653 by the town 

of Exeter, Hilton became owner of 
about two miles square of territory, 
embracing the entire village of New- 
fields, which grant was in payment 
‘‘in regard to charges in setting up 
a sawmill’’ and unless that was ‘‘a 
mighty big mill’’ he must have been 
well paid. ‘‘In 1639 he enjoyed pos- 
session of all the uplands and mead- 
ows extending from the river Squams- 
eot to the mouth of the Lamprey,’’ 
while, as noted ‘‘in 1653, the entire 
village of Newfields was added to his 
possessions.’’ In 1660, by a deed from 
the Indian Sagamore Wadononamin, 
his son, Edward, acquired possession 
of all the land lying between the Pas- 
‘assic River and the western main 
stream of the Lamprey, being about 
six- miles in length and six miles 
breadth, so there was very little of the 
territory covered by Newmarket 
that did not belong to the Hiltons.’’ 
Portions of this original grant have 
remained in the Hilton family to this 
date. 

The first to settle within the con- 
fines of the present town of Newmar- 
ket, so far as can be found, was John 
Smart, or ‘‘Goodman Smart,’’ as he is 
often referred to in the early records, 
who resided at some point in the ter- 
ritory now occupied by Newmarket, 
probably in close proximity to the 
Lamprey River, and appears to have 
settled there shortly after 1639. 

At the meeting held in Exeter on 
the first Wednesday in December, 
1639, after defining the uplands and 
meadows belonging to Edward Hilton, 
the court proceeded to distribute the 
remainder of the meadows belonging 
to the town. It was provided that all 
meadows lying between Exeter vil- 
lage and Edward Hilton’s house, and 
between the Lamprey River and the 
head of Little Bay, should be divided 
into four equal parts, one of which 
should be apportioned by lot among 
such inhabitants as were not possessed 
of eattle, or owned a less number of 
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goats than four (the hay growing 
thereon, however, to be distributed to 
those who were possessed of cattle or 
owned more than four goats, until 
such time as the holders should either 
acquire the necessary live stock or dis- 
pose of their holdings to such as were 
so possessed), the remainder to be di- 
vided among such inhabitants as were 
possessed of cattle, or owned a greater 
number of goats than four, in pro- 
portion to the number of cattle or 
goats owned. 

These marshes and meadows, cov- 
ering in all one hundred and ten acres, 
were distributed to the heads of 


part of Exeter which is now Newmar- 
ket, and was one of the number who, 
in 1646, entered into the agreement to 
purehase the Rev. John Wheel- 
wright’s house, in order that it might 
be used as a parsonage. 

From the date of the earliest settle- 
ment there is nothing to indicate but 
that the Indians lived upon the closest 
terms of friendship with the whites up 
to the outbreak of King Phillip’s War 
in 1675; and, in fact, this particular 
locality seems to have escaped the 
depredations of the savages until the 
period of King William’s War, 1689 
to 1697, suffering most from their at- 
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thirty-seven families, of whom the 
only one known to have settled in any 
part of the territory now occupied by 
the town of Newmarket was John 
Smart, who came from Norfolk 
County, England, with his wife and 
two sons, John and Robert, and set- 
tled in Hingham, Mass., in 1635. He 
removed to Exeter prior to 1639, and 
his assignment of one acre and 
twenty-six poles at Lamprey River 
shows that he was either possessed of 
eattle or had a greater number of 
goats than four, or possibly both. 
The lands he first took up appear to 
have been situated on the Stratham 
side of the Squamseot River, but he 
very shortly afterward settled in the 


tacks during that period and the war 
immediately following, known as 
Queen Anne’s War, which extended 
from 1702 to 1713. The brunt of the 
Savage cruelties during these years 
fell upon Cocheco, Oyster River and 
Salmon Falls, but frequent and sud- 
den attacks were made throughout the 
vicinity of the Piscataqua and Great 
Bay wherever the settlers could be 
taken unawares. 
The first to suffer within the terri- 
tory now occupied by Newmarket, so 
far as we have record, were seven per- 
sons, whose names are unknown, who 
were slain at Lamprey River, accord- 
ing to the journal of the Rev. John 
Pike, July 4, 1690. <A lad was also 











taken captive at this time. On the 
following day the Indians attacked 
Hilton’s garrison. Lieutenant Ban- 
eroft endeavored to relieve the in- 
mates and eight or nine of his men 
were slain. This was the day preced- 
ing the famous fight at Wheelwright’s 
Pond, in which sixteen of Captain 
Floyd’s company were killed. On 
August 27, 1696, David Davis was 
killed in the Lmubberland district, 
which was then a part of Dover, and 
on November 15th of the following 
year, Thomas Chesley, son of Philip, 
who dwelt in the same district, was 
killed near Johnson’s Creek. 

At the general attack on Oyster 
River, in 1694, the Indians did not 
cog to that part of the settlement 
ve is now Newmarket, but con- 
fined their attention to the inhabitants 
about the Oyster River falls and ad- 
joining territory. 

On July 4, 1697, Maj. Charles Frost 
was slain by the Indians between 
Smith’s garrison and his own, as he 
was returning from a meeting. After 
this came a short period of peace, but 
it was indeed short, and the hatchet 
was again taken up in 1704, on April 
26th of which year Edward Taylor 
was slain at Lamprey River, and his 
wife and one child carried away. 

The next attack was one of consid- 
erable importance, and took place on 
July 23, 1706, when about twenty of 
the Indians fell upon ten Exeter men 
as they were mowing in a field be- 
tween Exeter and the Lamprey River. 
Richard Matoon and his son, Hu- 
bertus, Robert Barber and Samuel 
Pease were killed. Edward Hall, 
Samuel Mighill and a mullatto were 
taken captive, and Joseph Hall, John 
Taylor and another eseaped, although 
John Taylor was badly wounded. Ed- 
ward Hall and Samuel Mighill were 
afterward recaptured. On June 11, 
1709, Ephraim Folsom, Sr., was killed 
by the Indians while riding between 
Exeter and Colonel Hilton’s garrison. 

The two principal garrisons about 
the Lamprey River district during 
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these troublous times seem to have 
been Smith’s garrison at Lubberland 
and Col. Winthrop Hilton’s. On 
March 4, 1701—’02, Captain Peter 
Coffin was ordered by the provincial 
vovernment to send two scouting men 
from Exeter to Smith’s garrison, and 
Captain Woodman of Oyster River 
was ordered to do the same daily un- 
til further instructed. 

Wentworth Cheswell is quoted as 
an authority for the following: In 
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1723, two brothers, Aaron and Samuel 
Taylor, resided in what is now known 
as Hallsville. In common with their 
neighbors, they withdrew at nightfall 
to the shelter of the garrison, but on 
the night of August 29, Aaron’s fam- 
ily failed so to do. Although there 
had been no recent signs of hostil- 
ities on the part of the Indians, it 
appears that their movements were 
closely watched and, on this ill-fated 
night, a war party of eighteen, di- 
vided into two groups, simultaneously 
fell upon the homes of these brothers, 
but finding the house of Samuel de- 
serted, he having retired within the 
garrison, as was his custom, the at- 
tacking Indians joined their comrades 
at the home of Aaron. His wife and 
two children, attempting to flee, were 
eaptured and earried into captivity, 
while the father and his twelve-year 
old daughter made an heroie defense 
of their home, yielding at last to the 
vastly superior numbers and died, 
fighting to the last, and sleep in the 
same grave. 
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Unfortunate, indeed, is the town 
that cannot boast of at least one In- 
dian name in this historic state of 


ours, on whose soil was exemplified 
the highest type of New England In- 
dian life, as expressed in the character 
of the great and good Passaconaway 
and his followers, but comparatively 
few can boast of more than one. In 
Newmarket, however, we have the ex- 
ception, and the town is able to point 
with pride to the fact that she has re- 
ceived as her inheritance from the sav- 
race at least two Indian 


age 


hames, 
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the present towns of Lee, Epping and 
Newfields. 

Akout these falls, known as Paseas- 
as shown by the mute testimony 
of various burial grounds, dwelt quite 
a colony of the subjects of Passacon- 
away and of his under-chief Wado- 
nonamin, the sagamore of Washucke 
and Pisecataqua, who were undoubt- 
edly known loeally as the Paseassiec or 
Pocasset Indians, although history is 
sileat on this point, their presence 
only being intimated by an ancient 
mill-grant, which mentions the falls 


sic, 








Little River 


the first. Pascassic, or. as it is some- 
times written, Pocasset; and Was- 
hucke. or Watchet, the first undoubt- 
edly derived from the three words, 
pos, } leaning vereat. cooash. pines, and 
auke, plaee, signifiying ‘“‘the great 
pine place’’ ; and the second from the 
well-known Indian word wacho, hill, 
and auke, place, or ‘‘the hilly plaee’’ 

the first covering in the early days the 
entire region about the Lamprey 
River, from its mouth to the econflu- 
ence of the Piseassic, later confining 
itself more particularly to the terri- 
tory between the first falls of the 
Lamprey and the first falls of the Pis- 
cassic, and the second covering the ter- 
ritory between the west bank of the 
Piseassie and the western main stream 
of the Lamprey, including parts of 





in the Lamprey River as being *‘a Lit- 
tle above the wigwams.’’ And it was 
undoubtedly here, about these falls, 
that pre-historic Newmarket was 
peacefully pursuing its village life in 
the honest work of fishing and hunt- 
ing, and occasionally planting corn, 
when the foot of the white man first 
trod upon the soil, shortly after the 
settlement of Dover in 1623. 

These pioneers were men possessed 
of sterling character, as well as great 
energy. They recognized the hand 
that guided them as the same which 
protected and prospered the patriarch, 
who, on parting from his brother, Lot, 
also sought a home in a new country, 
and they early built a house where 
they might worship the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaae and Jacob. 








taken captive at this time. On the 
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26th of which year Edward Taylor 
was slain at Lamprey River, and his 
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by the Indians while riding between 
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these troublous times seem to have 
been Smith’s garrison at Lubberland 
and Col. Winthrop Hilton’s. On 
Mareh 4, 1701—’02, Captain Peter 
Coffin was ordered by the provincial 
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from Exeter to Smith’s garrison, and 
Captain Woodman of Oyster River 
was ordered to do the same daily un- 
til further instructed. 

Wentworth Cheswell is quoted as 
an authority for the following: In 
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1723, two brothers, Aaron and Samuel 
Taylor, resided in what is now known 
as Hallsville. In common with their 
neighbors, they withdrew at nightfall 
to the shelter of the garrison, but on 
the night of August 29, Aaron’s fam- 
ily failed so to do. Although there 
had been no recent signs of hostil- 
ities on the part of the Indians, it 
appears that their movements were 
closely watched and, on this ill-fated 
night, a war party of eighteen, di- 
vided into two groups, simultaneously 
fell upon the homes of these brothers, 
but finding the house of Samuel de- 
serted, he having retired within the 
garrison, as was his custom, the at- 
tacking Indians joined their comrades 
at the home of Aaron. His wife and 
two children, attempting to flee, were 
captured and carried into captivity, 
while the father and his twelve-year 
old daughter made an heroic defense 
of their home, yielding at last to the 
vastly superior numbers and died, 
fighting to the last, and sleep in the 
same grave. 
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the present towns of Lee, Epping and 
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as shown by the mute testimony 
of various burial grounds, dwelt quite 
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away and of his under-chief Wado- 
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only being intimated by an ancient 
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It is a source of lasting regret to 
every loyal son and daughter of the 
town that the records are so broken 
and incomplete and this leaves us in 
doubt as to the date of the erection 
of the first place of worship. A meet- 
ing house had been built, for under 
date of April 6, 1738, we find: 

**Voted mr Robert Smart Richard 
mattoon and Ensign folsham be a 
Committee to Lay out the preveledge 
of bulding pues in the galereys in the 
meeting house and brought the Return 
as followeth in the pues in the frunt 
number 6 number 7 and number 8—in 
the wimens galery—number 1—num- 
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ber 2—number 3—number 4+ number 
5 and in the mens galery number 9— 
number 10 number 11 number 12 and 
number 13 : 7 * then it 
was put to vote whether the galereys 
Should be finished by bulding pues or 
with seets and it was voted by bulding 
pues then it was voted cap‘ hall dea- 
con mattoon Robert Smart deacon 
Judkins and Ensign folsham be a com- 
mitee to appint the parsons that shall 
have the a fore sd pues and Set a 
price on them—and at s* meeting mr 
Stephen pendergast was chosen con- 
stable then voted ye meeting be ad- 
jorned to ye 24th day of this month 
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at 3 a clock in ye after noon to Re- 
ceive the commitees Return Relateing 
to the pues. 

at a parish meeting holden by ad- 
jornment the 24 of apriel 1738 mr 
Jeremiah folshum was chosen mod- 
erator for tempory and Received the 
commitees Return which is as follow- 
eth viz 


to winthrop hilton n°—6 price—5—0 


—V 

to Thomas young n° 8 price—5—0— 
0 

to Israel gilman—n°—9 price %3—0 
— 





to Joseph burley—n° 


7 price—+—0O 


0) 

to John purkins—n°—2 price—2—10 
0 

to John purkins Jun n°—3 price- 
V—O 

to Richard elark—n°—5 price—1—0O 
0 

to James marston n°—10 price—2— 

10—0 


to walter neal—n°—1 pricee—3—0—0 

to Jonathan coleord n°—12 price 2 
10—O 

to nathaniel peeas—n°—13 price—2— 
ae 
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to william folsham—n° 
10—0 
to doctor gilman n°—11 
—() 
numbered and prised by us Ephraim 
folsham Edward hall Joseph Judkins 
Robert Smart Richard mattoon a com- 
mittee, then it was voted the commit- 
tes Return in Seating and valueing 
the preveledge of the pues in the gal- 
ereys of the meeting house Should be 
good to the parsons to whome thay 
ware granted if thay declare thair Ex- 
ceptence at the next meeting for that 
purpose and thare pay thair money or 


t price—2 


price—2—0 





make Sattosfaction to the parish and 
finish their pues months after thair 
declaration at if aney persons Refuse 
to pay the preveledge to be Sold to 
the highest bidder.”’ 

Incomplete as was this edifice, it 
had evidently been used for several 
years, for in 1729—"30 a contract was 
made between the parish and Rev. 
Mr. John Moody, which of itself is so 
unique, and because it led to a con- 
troversy which continued almost half 
a century, that we deem it of suffi- 
cient interest to our readers to intro- 
duce it in full, as follows: 

‘*We under written being chosen a 
committee for the parish of newmar- 
kit in Exeter in the provinee of new 
hampshire to treat and agree with mr 
John moedy to settle among us in the 
work of the ministry Ex- 


upon his 





the Lamprey ay 
cepting the Invitation given him by 
the parish—we as a committee in the 
name of the parish do promise to full- 
fill the following perticulers to him— 
we promas in the first place we 
to give him one hundred 
pounds in money or pasable bills of 
credit pr year for the three first years 
of his with and the 
fourth vear to give him one hundred 
and five pounds the fifth year one 
hundred and ten pounds the sixth one 
hundred and fifteen pounds the sev- 
enth year one hundred and twenty 
and the Eighth vear one hundred and 


pronias 


abode us 








thirty pounds and Still to make fur- 
ther addisions as his famaly shall 
stand in neead and to pay the Salery 
Quarterly 

‘*Sacondly we promise to bring to 
his what fire wood he shall 
vearly Stand in neead of for his:fam- 
ily 

*3!ly promise to give him 
Twenty acres of Land which we have 
purehased of Joseph Jacobs for his 
own and one hundred aeres of Land 
or up wards or as much as aney one 
of our parish has for their Rights in 
the commens in the township of Ex- 
eter 

**4]y promise to give him one 
hundred pounds in money or bills of 
Credit towards bulding his house and 
to pay it in three years—one third 
part per vear—we also promas to pay 


house 


we 


we 
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and make his yearly Salery good as 
money now pases in this province 
**dated february the 9th 1729—% 
Samson doe 
Joseph hall 
Edward hall 
Thomas young 
william perkins 
Robert Smart 
Richard mattoon 
a committe in the behalf of Said par- 
ish 
‘a true copy Examined pr Thomas 
young parish Clerk’’ 
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in case Sd 136€ & my wood Should not be 
Sufficient honourably to Support myself 
& my Family you would make from year 
to year Such further additions to Sd 136£ 
p year in passable Bills of credit in this 
Province as Shall make my Salary Suf- 
ficient honourably to Support the Charge 
of my family. That is So that IT & my 
family my be enabled upon My Salary to 
Live Credibly & honourably as is becom- 
ing a minister of The Gospel. 

In consideration of which vote & only 
in Consideration of your voting this: It 
was that I Released you from your ob- 
ligation which you Laid yourselves under 
by your first agreement with me to make 
my yearly Salary good to me as money 
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Three vears had not passed before 
the beginning of the trouble, which in- 
creased with each sueceeding year, un- 
til in 1739, under date of March 27, 
we find recorded the following extra- 
ordinary ‘‘eypissel’’ : 


Newmarket Mareh 27—1739 

Brethren of The Parish of Newmarket 

These are to put you in mind that you 
have by your vote at your Parish meet- 
ing oblidged your Selves to pay me one 
hundred & thirty Six pounds p year (& 
bring to my house my fire wood according 
to your first agreement with me) from 
March which was Anno 1735-6 and also 
in the Same vote oblidged yourselves That 
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Passed in ve Vrovinee at the time when 
the agreement was made. 

These are also to mind you that at 
your Meeting In March 1737-8 I informed 
you that an hundred & Thirty Six pounds 
& my wood had not Suported my family 
In the year 1736 by Twenty odd Pounds 
& That S¢ hundred & Thirty Six Pounds 
& my wood had Not defrayed the Charge 
of the maintenance of my family In the 
year 17387 by Thirty odd pounds & In as 
much as you have hither to refused to 
make any Such additions To Sd 136€ 
as you have Engaged to do by your vote, 
Notwithstanding I would then have taken 
upward of Twenty pounds Less then what 
you had voted to pay me. 

These are therefore again to Inform you 
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that my Charge & Bxpence for the main- 
taining my family In the vear 1736 was 
one hundred & fifty Eight pounds five Shil- 
lings besides my wood & In the year 1737 
my Charge & Expence for the maintaining 
my family was 168€ 11 s—0 besides my 
wood. 

And these are also to inform you that 
my Charge & Expence for The maintain- 
ing my family In the year 1738 has been 
one hundred & Ninety five Pounds 0s—be- 
sides my wood Sothat as much as 158&— 
5s—0 & 168£—11s—0 & 195£—0—0 Is more 
than 136 & 136£ & 136£ Is now Due to me 
from you by your own vote & your Not vot- 
ing The additions in years past according 
to your vote concerning The additions That 
Should be needed above 136£ & my wood 
p year for the Supporting the Charge of 
my family & So your Not paying of It 
to me has been a Great Damage to me In 
that It has Laid me under a necessity of 
Paying two Shillings upon the Pound p 
year Interest for the Same Sum That you 
have (contrary to your own vote) as I 
think refused to pay me. 

These are therefore humbly to Request 
it of vou that you would do me Justice 
at vour Present meeting in voting To me 
the Sums of money which I have herein 
Informed you I have Expended More than 
136£ & My wood for the support & Main- 
tenance of my family In the years 1736 
& 1737 & 1738. And I hope None of you 
will be offended with me for asking you 
to be as good to me as you have by your 
own vote voluntarily Promised you would 
be: but if any should think It too much 
to perform what vou have promised by 
your Last vote I would hereby signify to 
you That If vou will pay me for the three 
Last years Past according to your first 
agreement to make my yearly Salary Good 
as money Passed in this Province In the 
year 1729 that is in Silver money at 19 
Shillings p ounce It Shall be Perfectly 
Satisfactory to Me & T will make no Men- 
tion of the Charge of my family accord- 
ing to your Last vote And I would hope 
none of the Parish will be So Unreason- 
able & unmanly after vou have made two 
agreements with me, as to desire to fall 
from both of them, and fulfill Neither 
when I am so fair as to Leave you at your 
Liberty to fulfill which of the agreements 
you please So that you be Sure to fulfill 
one of them, And If you don’t according 
to your vote add to the 136£ & my wood So 
as to answer the charge I here inform you 
I have been at more than 136£ & my wood 
Each year for the three years last past 
I must loose it out of my own estate & So 
you would oblidge me to go the warfare I 
am Engaged in as a minister of the Gos- 
pel at my own charges, or in great part 
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at my charges, which you can’t but know 
is contrary both to reason & Scripture 
Pray Brethren be pleased to grant my 
reasonable Request. and do me the Jus- 
tice which as a man I have Reason to Ex- 
pect from you, And you will greatly 
gratify your Sincere friend & Servant who 
heartily wishes (& is ready to do all he 
can to promote) your Temporal but 
especially your Spiritual welfare 
John Moody 
IP. S. I desire that when this Epistle 
has been Read publickly in your Parish 
meeting It may Either be put upon Rec- 
ord in vour Parish book or Returned to 
me again And if you See fit to make any 
Reasonable Proposals to me in ye affair 
In writing in order to our Setting matters 
between us in perfect Peace & Love, I am 
ready to hear to give them their due 
weight & To return an answer to them & 
If you have a mind to agree with Me to 
have my Salary brought to a certain Sum 
for the future or for any Term of years 
without Mentioning any additions I am 
Ready to accept of any Such Sum as I can 
think will Not be unreasonably to my 
damage John Moody 


‘*to treat with and debate the cause 
betwen the parish and mr moody 
about the charge of his fammaly the 
years past menchened In his eypis- 
sel Laid before this meeting and make 
Report of thair proseedings to this 
meeting which will be holden by ad- 
jornment at the meeting house on 
munday the 7 of apriel 1740 at teen 
of the clock in ve forenoon 

‘*Whare as there is no Certainety 
what the Select men Shall Pay the 
Reverand Mr. Moody for his Salary 
Each vear without his Bringing his 
Purtuckle Account of the Charge of 
his famaly and the Select men think- 
ing it not Proper to Pay any more 
than what is Voted him by The Par- 
ish without thare further agreement 
with Each other 

‘*These are thare fore to notify and 
warn all the freeholders & Inhaba- 
tanee of the Parish of Newmarket to 
Convean to gather at the metting 
house in S* Parish on thorsday the 
30 Day of Apriel Curant at teen of 
the Clock in the fore Noon than and 
thare to heare and Consider what the 
Reverand M* Moody has to Offer to 
S" Parish in Refarance to his Salary: 
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Either for the Stating the Sum or 
Paying his Charge and to Pass Such 
Vote as Shall be thought Proper Re- 
lating to the Same and also to take 
the Exceptance or Refusal of those 
Parsons that had the Liberty of buld- 
ing Pues in the galerys upon thare 
Paying the Saveral Sums for the 
Same; and Also to Pass a vote for the 
finishing the meeting hous by grant- 
ing Pues or Sum other way 
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‘*Given under our hands this 24th 
day of Aprel 1741 
Robert Smart 
Israel Gilman 
Rich? Mattoon 
Seleetmen.’’ 
It is deeply interesting to the stud- 
ent of history to follow this contro- 
versy, in spite of its great verbosity 
and stilted phraseology, which contin- 
ued until the entire parish seemed to 
be up in arms against their pastor, 
and so intensely bitter had the feel- 
ing against him become that under 
date of Monday, June 9, 1777, we find 
the following record: 
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*“At a legal Town Meeting held at 
Newmarket on Monday 9% June 1777 
Pursuant to usual Notice by Warrant 

‘*Voted that Walter Bryent Esq. be 
Moderator 

“The Journal of the Committe on 
M* Moedys Affair being read & their 
Report Considered 

‘Voted that the Comitte may Pro- 
ceed before the Council on Sallery or 
any Other Affairs as they think best, 
only taking Care to use their utmost 
Endeavour, either to have Judgment 
on the Present Complaint before the 
Council, before any further Sulmis- 
sion, or at least to have it therein, 
Specially provided, that there be from 
this Time a final Period to M' Mocdys 
Ministry here: That being the Prin- 
cipal Object that the Town now in- 
variably has in view, inasmuch as the 
whole Tenor of his Life and Conver- 
sation has now become disagreeable to 
the Town and they Consider him as 
having totally divested himself of 
every Becoming Quallity proper to his 
Order, And altogether Alineated the 
Affections of the People from him so 
that any future Concern Spiritual or 
Temporal between him as a Minister 
& the Town, will only tend to irritate 
that Spirit of Resentment which we 
think is but too justly raised by his 
Treatment of the People in this Case 
& thereby promote the unhappy Di- 
visions & retard any future Settle- 
ment in Chureh and Congregation 
here 

“On motion whether the Town ad- 
vise the Committe to add any more 
members to the Couneil 

‘it Passed in the Negative 
From & against which Votes Brad- 
street Gilman entered his Dissent 

‘Walter Bryent moderator’’ 

And this is the last reference made 
to this man, who had isolated himself 
to the entire community by his con- 
duet, save that on Mareh 30, 1778, 
“Upon motion made by Mr. John 
Moody to have his rate abated. Voted 
in the negative.’’ 

When we remember it was the .ni- 
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versal custom to exempt clergymen 
from taxation and further note the 
absence of the prefix ‘‘Rev.,’’? which 
for fifty years had studiously been 
observed in the records, we shall be- 
gin to appreciate the ill feeling en- 
gendered. 

He died in 1778, having been the 
only preacher of the town for about 
half a century. 

This meeting house stood a little 
north of the site of the station at 
Rockingham Junction, and was for 
many years the center of the town. 

The late Aaron L. Mellows, in his 
able article upon Newmarket (His- 
tory of Rockingham and Strafford 
Counties, N. H., J. W. Lewis & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1882) says: ‘*‘The prin- 
cipal business of the settlers at that 
time was fishing and the name may 
have been derived from the fact that 
a new market was opened for the sale 
and purchase of fish. Afterwards a 
saw mill, grist mill and earding mill 
were erected, and the place beeame 
quite a lumber mart. Mueh ship 
timber was cut and earried from, 
here, and at one time, for quite a 
period, a large ship yard was in ae- 
tive operation and ships of the ea- 
pacity of five hundred tons were built 
here and floated to Portsmouth, where 
they were rigged and put in order for 
sea. 

‘Seven vessels, some of them quite 
large for those times, have been on 
the stocks here in process of build- 
ing at one time, and twenty-one of 
all kinds have been built here in a 
single year. Ship building was also 
carried on at Newfields Village (then 
a part of Newmarket) by Zechariah 
Beals, Dudley Watson, George Hil- 
ton and others, and lumber and 
shooks were shipped there direct from 
the West Indies.’’ 

The first official reference we have 
been able to find to the site and organ- 
ization of this town is in the proceed- 
ings of the provincial legislature, and 
in the legal proceedings, as found in 
the records of the courts, for fixing 
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the boundary between Exeter and 
Dover. In 1668 one Edward Coleord 
testifies that the northerly bounds of 
Exeter, mentioned in an agreement 
made with Wehan-now-now-it, the 
chief sagamore of the Indians located 
here, was the westerly part of Oyster 
River, about four miles northerly be- 
yond Lamperiele River. This 
ter) River is several times mentioned 
as the boundary between Exeter and 
Dover, Exeter claiming to own a strip 
of land northerly of the river. Like 
many early names of loealities, rivers 
and mountains, we find the name of 
the river spelled in various ways, as 
Lamperiele, Lampreele, Lampreel, 
Lampeill and Lamprele. It was 
claimed to be six miles from Exeter 
and six miles from Dover. It is, in 
fact, about eight miles from Exeter 
and about nine from Dover. 

In 1652 one H. Nutter makes a de- 
position that in the year 1636 the land 
about Lamprill River was in posses- 
sion of the inhabitants of Dover, on 
both sides of the river, for fishing and 
planting and felling timber. 
William Furber also testifies to 
same. John Baker testifies that he 
was of a committee to fix the 
bounds between Exeter and Dover, 
and that Lamprey River was the 
bounds. Here we find the name of 
this river spelled Lamprey for the 
first time. 

In 1719 a committee was appointed 
to renew the line of a tract of land 
granted by Massachusetts to Ports- 
mouth and two miles were added to 
the SIX miles before eranted, ‘which 
two miles to be appropriated to the 
encouragement of the  iron-works 
building at Lamprill River, for cole, 
wood, ete., and for settling people 
thereon, to be imported for that ser- 
vice, and settled in such order as a 
committee for that purpose shall di- 
rect and that Mark Hunking, 
Jaffrey and Richard Waldron, Esqs., 
and Col. James Davis, Capt. Timothy 
Gerrish and Capt. Samuel Tibbetts be 
the committee for laying out and 
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building said land, and that Samuel 
Penhallow, Esq., be added for di- 
recting the settlement.’’ 

The next mention we find of this 
river and settlement is also in con- 
nection with the line between Dover 
and Exeter, in the same year. It is 
therein provided that those holding 
the oldest grants of land shall be 
good to them that have them, always 
excepting highways and such land 
sufficient to mills or works set up on 
Lamprill River. 

The next mention found of this 
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place is that a petition was presented 
to the legislature, praying for the 
erection or establishment of a parish 
in the north part of Exeter. Upon 
this petition the following action was 
had: 

‘*In Council, Dee. 14, 1727, it was 
ordered that the prayer of the peti- 
tioners be granted, and that the pe- 
titioners have leave to bring in a bill 
accordingly, and that the name of the 
parish be Newmarket. In the House 
of Representatives the same day, 
‘Read and coneurred.’ ”’ 

In the proceedings of the Provin- 
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cial Legislature, August 18, 1737, it 
was voted that Newmarket have lib- 
erty to bring in a bill, and to have 
the privilege of choosing their town 
officers as other towns have. Thus 
Newmarket seems to have been formed 
into a parish in 1727, and in 1737, 
ten years later, ‘‘given town privi- 
leges.’’ 

We fail to find any record that the 
town has ever been incorporated and 
we unhesitatingly hazard the opinion 
that it remains The Newmarket Par- 
ish to this day. 

Within the last few years we have 
heard and read much of ‘‘the gentle 
art of grafting’’ and the opinion gen- 
erally prevails that this is a modern 
innovation, but our records show that 
as early as 1767 ‘‘the fathers’’ knew 
a good thing when they saw it and 
were not slow to ‘‘eateh on,’’ as wit- 
hess: 


Province of ) taken up Damage feasant 
Newhamper ; In Ley Eppin By Josiah 
Hilton of Newmarket a year old Heifer 
Coming tow so caled a Light Brindled 
with a white fac & sum whit under her 
Belly & on Each of her Legs a whit top 
to her tail marked with a crop in the left 
Ear a Slight in the same the Right owner 
may Have Her paying cost and damage 

october 10 ye 1767 

Mr Josiah Hilton Constable of newmar- 
ket 


Query: Which end of an heifer’s 
tail is the top? 

The record continues at great 
length to show that in compliance 
with the law, appraisers were ap- 
pointed who in discharge of their duty 
fixed her, value at 19s, and then the 
following ‘‘bill of partieulars’’ was 
filed, ‘‘orddered payded and record- 
dead.’’ 


December ye 8th 1767 


the cost of crying Said heifer £sqd 

at 3 places three publick 

Days §=23—¢ 
Clerks fee for Entering 0=0=6 
Josiah hiltons travail in havy- 

ing her Cryed Entered & 0=—8=6 
to keeping S¢ heifer from ye 

first of July Last O=—§=6 
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to ye Justice fees for this 
warrant ye oaths & approv- 
ing this acct 6=1=4 
1 1=0 
Lawful money 
I approve of ye above account 
Walter Bryant Justice of ye Peace 


Of course the town had to stand 
the deficit and it is only fair to sup- 
pose that Walter Bryant, who ap- 
proved the account, got his ‘‘rake 
off.’’ 

It may interest the faithful follow- 
ers of Nimrod, who, during the two 
weeks recently closed of ‘‘open sea- 
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son for deer,’’ daily, under the able 
leadership of mine host Willey, have 
‘climbed the hills and far away”’ 
only at nightfall to gather under his 
hospitable roof to fight their battles 
over again and to tell how near, how 
very near they came to— seeing a 
track, to learn that at a ‘‘ parish meet- 
ing,’’ regularly called on March 23, 
1747, for the election of officers for 
the ensuing year for such important 
posts as sealer of leather, haywards, 
‘‘lootlayers,’’ tything men, ete., we 
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find David Litfoot (the right man in 
the right place) ‘‘to Inspect disor- 
derly Person for Killing deear out of 
season.’’ Again, March, 1774, ‘‘Cap* 
Neal elected deer keeper’’ and on 
March 29, 1779, ‘‘Voted that Lieut 
Asa Folsom and Mr. Joseph Doe be 
deer keepers according to a late aet 
of this state’’ 

Another curious entry shows that 
the people of this parish were alive to 
other kinds of ‘‘spiritual’’ things be- 
sides those supposed to be taught by 
Pastor Moody : 


Feby ye 26d 1776 seleckmen Dr 


to 5 Bols of Chre tody {3=—10 
Aprel ye to 6 Bols of tody t—4 
may ye 5 to tody 1=8 
may ye 254 to 1 Bol tody 0“ 4 
July to tody 48/ Dr to 4 Bols tody 5 “4 
July 274 Dr to tody 27/ t Rea 
Decmbr to 6 Bols tody 6“0 
Dr to 1 Bol tody 1“0 
January ye 22d 1777 to 4 Bols eal 
febry ye 14d to tody 3 “0 

£30 “7 

12 

18 “7 
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Another entry of interest conveys 
these items: 
“to 2 Quarts of Rum to 

Dres mol Does Lage 

When Broet 0—3—_0 
for Nusing of mol Doe & 

tanding her 13 Weeks 

at 3 Ej]9.4"” 


) 


July 30, 1779, a mare and colt were 
taken up and duly impounded and 
David Wiggin and Abram Parsons 
were appointed to appraise the same 
and their report follows: 

July 30th 1779 

Agreeable to our Appointment we have 
apprised the above Mentioned Mare at one 
Hundred & five pounds & the said Coult 
at thirty Nine pounds L. M. 

David Wiggin 
Abraham Parsons 

Evidently the bieyele and automo- 
bile had not at that time affected the 
value of horseflesh. 

In this connection we present our 
readers with what we have cause to 
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believe is the very earliest map of the 
village now extant. The Advertiser 
of February 1, 1907, publishes a map 
and presents good sound reasons for 
dating it about 1800. If this be so, 
we feel justified in claiming for the 
one we here present a priority of at 
least sixty years, which would make 
ours bear date of about 1740. 


octavo volume on ‘‘The History of 
Newmarket,’’ it might then be possi- 
ble to do justice to the heroic men, 
who, during those dark days of the 
Revolution, pledged life, liberty and 
sacred honor to the cause. From the 
first we have realized our limitations 
and our readers will not fail to ap- 
preciate the difficulties that confront 
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A comparison of the two maps 
shows that the only residence marked 
upon both is that of Bryant, which 
stood a little in the rear of Masonic 
Hall. When we recall how very slow 
the fathers were to change their 
homes, we see at once that many years 
must have elapsed in order that all 
these changes might oeeur. 

If we were able to publish a royal 


one who tries to condense to the scope 
of a magazine article the history of a 
town. 

Very fortunately for the future, as 
well as for the present generation, 
‘‘The Newmarket Club of Boston”’ 
has done and is doing a work of in- 
estimable value in preserving these 
historic facts. We have heretofore 
quoted from some of the papers now 
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being published in The Advertiser, 
under the auspices of this club, and 
in approaching “‘the dark days of 
‘76’’ perhaps we can do no better 
than to again quote. 

‘*Newmarket gave liberally of her 
sons in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, and did her full duty to- 
ward the accomplishment of that end. 
She may justly lay claim in an un- 
stinted measure to her full propor- 
tionate eredit in the foundation and 
establishment of our great republic, 
to which cause she maintained stauneh 
loyalty from beginning to end. 

‘‘Immediately on receipt of the 
news of the Battle of Lexington, her 
men hastened to the field, and by June 
1, 1775, she had twenty-eight men in 
the service, well-equipped and ready 
for action. A return made to the Pro- 
vincial Congress in August, 1775, 
shows that thirty men from Newmar- 
ket were in the army at that time. 

‘*Her men were present at the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, and took part in 
practically all the important battles 
of the war. She was well represented 
at Saratoga and Newport, and during 
the course of the war * ' * of- 
ficered the army to the extent of one 
colonel and one lieutenant-colonel, one 
adjutant, seven captains, eight lieuten- 
ants, two ensigns, ten sergeants and 
eleven corporals. In all one hundred 
and thirty men, at least, whose names 
and record of service we have, were 
furnished by Newmarket, and there 
were undoubtedly several others, of 
whom, at the present moment, we are 
without record. How well this number 
compared with the total male popula- 
tion eligible for service may be seen 
from the census of August, 1775, 
when Newmarket had but 212 men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and fifty, 
which were then age limits for service 
in the war.’’ 

The first reference which the town 
records make to this struggle appears 
as follows: 
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Province of To Majr. Thomas Tash 
New Hampshire Capt. Israel Gilman 
Rockingham Ss ‘ and Capt. Nathaniel 
Rogers Esquires—, Selectmen of New- 
market— 

Gentlemen 

We the Subscribers, humbly Pray your 
Honors, to Notify & warn all the Free- 
holders & other Inhabitants of the Town 
of Newmarket aforesaid quallified by Law 
to Vote in Town Affairs, to meet at the 
Revd. Mr. Moodys Meeting House in said 
Town on Monday the 31st Day of October 
instant at one of the Clock in the after- 
noon—then & there—First to Chose a 
Moderator to gover said Meeting— 

2dly To see whether the Town will Vote 
any Donation out of the Town Stock or 
otherways, for the use of the Poor Inhab- 
itants of Boston, that are suffering in the 
Common Cause of Liberty—and what 
Particular Sum— 

3dly to Chose a Committe to Transmit 
said Donation (if Voted) in such Articles 
as may be thought best unto the Com- 
mitte at Boston for the above Purpose 

{thd To see whether the Town will by 
said Committe or otherwise express their 
sentiments of Condolence to said Suffering 
Bostonians in their present unhappy & 
Destressing Dilemma & 

Your Petitioners shall Pray 

Newmarkett 19th October 1774 

This petition was signed by fifty 
men. 

In response to this warrant, a large 
attendance of the legal voters asssem- 
bled under date of October 31, 1774, 
and fully and freely discussed the 
condition of the patriots of Boston, 
whose love of liberty and fearless 
avowal of its principles had oecas- 
ioned much privation and suffering, 
and, strange as it may appear to our 
readers, they then and there voted 
an appropriation of one hundred dol- 
lars in gold, at that time equivalent 
to almost two hundred dollars, and 
appointed a committee of able men to 
draft resolutions of sympathy and 
eondolenece and also appointed mes- 
sengers to well and faithfully deliver 
and pay over to said suffering ‘‘ Bos- 
tonzians the abov' meturensed.”’ 
While Newmarket had many active 
Tories, yet it is a matter of record 
only one citizen objected to this timely 
assistance to the sacred cause. 
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These were days vital with events 
of gravest importance, not only to the 
people of this town and the colony of 
which they were a part, but of the 
world. 

Little did they realize, as with 
grave faces they met in Mr. Moody’s 
meeting house to pass their various re- 
solves, that they were assisting to lay 
the foundation stones upon which fu- 
ture generations should build not 
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barrels of gunpowder, part of which, 
later, was transported by ox team to 
Bunker Hill, where it lent most ef- 
ficient aid to the sacred éause. 
Immediately the Searborough fri- 
gate sloop of war Canseau arrived 
with several companies of soldiers. 
The wildest alarm prevailed along 
the coast. Portsmouth, appreciating 
her danger and great need of assist- 
anee, eried loudly for help. The 
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alone the greatest but the grandest na- 
tion of all time, and that the then 
unknown banner under whose folds 
they were enlisting was destined to 
lead onward and upward till the 
priceless boon of liberty was carried 
to the far islands of the sea. 

A year later the king in council 
passed an order prohibiting the ex- 
portation of gunpowder. A copy of 
this royal edict reached Portsmouth 
by express. With great secrecy and 
dispatch a company of picked men 
was raised and led by the immortal 
Sullivan of Durham. 

Before the suspicions of the gov- 
ernor were awakened they proceeded 
to Neweastle, capturing the entire 
garrison, carrying off over a hundred 


ery penetrated ‘‘the place of pines’’ 
and promptly the heroic men of New- 
market responded. 

Under date of October 20, 1725, at 
a town meeting specially called, it 
was ‘‘Voted to raise & send thirty 
Men to Portsmouth agreeable to the 
request of Portsm® Committee 

‘*Voted that this Meeting be ad- 
journed one Hour 

‘*Met according to Adjournment 

‘* Voted that s* thirty men be raised 
by Inlistment 

‘Voted that Lt James Hill take the 
Command of said Men 

“Voted that Wentworth Cheswell 
apply to the Provincial Committee at 
Exeter & report the Proceedings of 
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this Meeting 

tions”’ 
Picture if you can the intensity of 

the excitement which on that day pre- 


and pay their Diree- 


vailed in ‘‘Mr. Moody’s meeting 
house.’’ Undoubtedly at the door 
stood Cheswell’s horse and _he, 


‘*hooted and spurred’’ for a heavy 
ride like the immortal Revere, 
‘‘springs to the saddle, the bridle he 
turns, but lingers and gazes till—’’ 
the vote of the meeting is announced, 
then bending far forward, with word 
and spur, he urges the faithful beast 
to highest speed. Remember that the 
road to Exeter of today is a very dif- 
ferent highway from the path which 
the faithful animal traversed on that 
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‘Voted that M* Ichabod Hilton be 
desired to inlist 22 Men to join Cap. 
Hills Company now at Portsm" agree- 
able to General Sullivans Orders’”’ 

That they were decidedly in earnest 
in this matter and did not intend to 
be caught napping or to fail in rais- 
ing their full quota of men is shown 
under further record of same date. 

‘*Voted that in Case of any sudain 
alam the Inhabitants of this Town — 
are desired immediately to Repair to 
Maj’ Thomas Tash and Cap. Hubar- 
tus Neal at the Bridge over Exeter 
River & be by them Conducted during 
such alarm”’ 

Had we space we could at great 
length recite the heroism and devotion 











Fresh River from Bridge 


October morn, and as the autumn 
leaves fell thick and fast about his 
rider’s path, he doubtless read in their 
erimson color a prophecy of the 
precious blood which, all too soon, 
would mark the pathway of the col- 
ony, but he faltered not, for in two 
short hours we find him ready to re- 
port and the meeting adjourned, after 
first voting that the Committee of 
Safety of this town give Captain Hill 


such instructions as they judge 
proper. 
In these stirring times meetings 


eame thick and fast. In one week no 
less than four were held. Six days 
later, 

‘October 26 1775 


of these gallant men, but well do we 
realize that they need no word of 
praise, for their names are graven 
upon the heart of the nation which 
they died to establish. Would that 
we knew more fully of their lives. 


COLONEL WINTHROP HILTON 


In the early history of Indian war- 
fare in New Hampshire no name 
stands out more conspicuously for 
bravery and military achievement 
than that of Col. Winthrop Hilton. 
He was the leading military man of 
the province and had the chief com- 
mand of one or more of the expedi- 
tions to the eastward. In 1706, when 
the settlements of New Hampshire 
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were being continually harassed by 
the Indians, he was kept constantly on 
the march in command of scouting 
parties. He served in an expedition 
against Port Royal, which sailed from 
Newmarket May 26, 1707. 

Colonel Hilton made a_ winter 
march in 1708 to Pequauquauke (near 
Fryeburg, Maine) with 170 men, and 
in 1709 was out on his usual tour of 
scouting. In these expeditions against 
the Indians he was the companion-in- 
arms of Col. James Davis of Oyster 
River. In 1710 we find many names 
belonging to the territory which later 
became Newmarket in Capt. Nicho- 
las Gilman’s company, which did 
scouting duty during that year. 

In 1707 Colonel Hilton headed an 
expedition to Maine with ninety men, 
and surprised a party of eighteen In- 
dians as they were asleep, killed seven- 
teen of them and took the other pris- 
oner. In 1706 he was appointed 
judge of the court of common pleas, 
taking his seat on the bench the first 
Tuesday in December and continuing 
in office until his death. Shortly be- 
fore his death he was appointed a 
councillor for the province, but does 
not appear to have taken his seat at 
the council board. While engaged in 
peeling bark, in that part of Exeter 
which is now Epping, June 23, 1710, 
he was killed by the Indians, and was 
buried with the honors due his rank 
and character in his own field on the 
western bank of the river. He was a 
son of the second Edward Hilton, of 
that part of Exeter (later Newmar- 
ket) which is now Newfields, and 
great-grandson of both Governor Jo- 
seph Dudley and Governor John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts. 


COL. THOMAS TASH 


Among those representatives of 
Newmarket who figured prominently 
in the old French or Seven Years’ 
War was Col. Thomas Tash. His 
military career began in 1747, when 
he served in a scouting party under 
command of Capt. Joseph Thomas, 
which was ordered to Epsom after 


the attack on that village by the In- 
dians. He speedily distinguished 
himself for valor, and rose to the rank 
of captain in 1755, when he was given 
command of Company No. 4, in Col. 
Joseph Blanchard’s regiment in the 
expedition to Crown Point. In 1757 
he commanded a battalion of troops 
raised in New Hampshire to reinforce 
Colonel Meserve’s regiment for the 
defense of Fort Edward. He then 
ranked as major, and his battalion 
was afterward stationed at Fort No. 
4 by order of General Webb. He was 
also colonel of a regiment in the War 
of the Revolution, at the close of 
which he took up his residence in New 
Durham and died there at the age of 
eighty-seven years. He was one of 
the proprietors of the New Durham 
township, many of whose meetings 
were held in Newmarket, and was 
town clerk, also one of the selectmen, 
of the new township. 

Among others we find Edward Fox, 
Chase Wiggin, Josiah Wiggin and 
Benjamin York. Edward Fox served 
under Captain Abraham Perry in 
1756 and re-enlisted in 1758 in the 
‘‘Regiment of Foot’’ raised for the 
‘*Reduetion of Canada.’’ Chase Wig- 
gin was at Fort Edward under 
Colonel Meserve in 1756. Josiah Wig- 
gin served as private in Capt. George 
March’s company, Colonel Goff’s regi- 
ment, in 1760. Benjamin York 
served at Fort Edward, and while re- 
turning home with Chase Wiggin was 
wounded at Chester by the bursting 
of his gun. 

WENTWORTH CHESWELL 

As a lawyer, judge and soldier, in 
Revolutionary days, the name of 
Wentworth Cheswell stands out prom- 
inently in the early history of the 
town. An educated business man of 
good judgment and ability, before 
any regular attorney was settled in 
the town, he drew deeds, leases, 
agreements, contracts, wills and other 
instruments for his townsmen and 
acted as a justice in the trial of causes. 
He was for many years a justice of 
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the peace, and in the Revolutionary 
War was a member of that select com- 
pany which volunteered under Col. 
John Langdon of Portsmouth, ealled 
‘‘Lanedon’s Independent Company 
of Volunteers,’’ and marched to Sara- 
toga in September, 1777. 


WALTER BRYANT 

The meager accounts that we have 
of Walter Bryant show that he was a 
man eminent for his day not alone in 
Newmarket but throughout the entire 
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of high standing, sometimes ealled in 
the old papers ‘‘Royal Surveyor.”’ 
He ran out and established the boun- 
dary line between New Hampshire 
and Maine, an undertaking of great 
danger and difficulty, and ealling for 
considerable endurance. His account 
of the expedition, quoted in full from 
a diary in Ridlon’s ‘‘Settlements of 
the Saeco Valley,’’ begins ‘‘Set out 
from Newmarket with eight men to as- 
sist me in running and making out 
Provincial boundaries 13th March 
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province of New Hampshire. Born in 
Neweastle, February 10, 1710, the son 
of James and Honour Bryant, who 
emigrated from England, he settled in 
Newmarket at an early age, and mar- 
ried here, at twenty-five, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jeremiah and Elizabeth 
Folsom, residing here until his death 


in 1807. His homestead was a com- 
fortable colonial house, located on 


Main Street, opposite the Number 
Four Mill, with a garden extending 
south, beyond the present Central 
Street. Mr. Bryant was a surveyor 


1741.’’ He goes on to describe the 
route along Cocheco, Salmon Falls 
and Ossipee rivers, and as far north 
as the White Hills. The party re- 
turned to Newmarket Friday, March 
27, 1741. In the New Hampshire 
town papers his name appears fre- 
quently as surveyor of localities for 
new townships, or determining the 
boundaries for towns. He dealt much 
in real estate, as shown by the records 
of conveyances in New Hampshire 
provincial and Rockingham County 
deeds. 








DAVID MURRAY 


In the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century a familiar Newmarket name 
was that of David Murray, the scope 
of whose activities was not confined 
to the town alone but extended 
throughout Rockingham County. Mr. 
Murray was born in Newmarket, Oc- 
tober 5, 1796, and for half a century 
held one or more of the offices af- 
forded by the town. He was a select- 
man for eleven years, town treasurer 
for three years, a notary public for 
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thirty-three and justice of the peace 
for fifty-two years, and for about 
twenty years was treasurer of the 
Newmarket Savings Bank. During 
this time also he was three years a 
member of the state legislature, and 
three years register of deeds for Rock- 
ingham County. It is said that from 
1829 until his death, which oceurred 
January 16, 1879, Mr. Murray had 
charge of the settlement of more 
estates and other business in the pro- 
bate court than any other man in the 
county. For thirty-five years he 
prosecuted claims against the govern- 
ment for land warrants, soldiers’ 
bounties and pensions, being an 
agent, withal, for a number of fire 
insurance companies. 
WAR OF 1812 

The devotion and loyalty which 
provided so large a quota of troops 
for the Revolution must have contrib- 
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uted many soldiers to the War of 
1812, but, if so, they evidently en- 
listed from other towns, as we find no 
record of enlistments from Newmar- 
ket. 

In a small directory published in 
1873 by Joshua L. Beckett, he says: 
‘‘Newmarket and South Newmarket 
have six soldiers of the War of 1812 
still living.’’ This doubtless was cor- 
rect, but I can find no records of en- 
listments from here. Two, I have as- 
certained, enlisted at Hampton. 
Beckett further says, in part: 

‘*Benj. D. Watson, now 78 years 
old, was in the War of 1812 under 
Capt. Benj. Bailey; went to Canada 
under Gen. Wade Hampton in the 
33d and 34th regiments under com- 
mand of Col. Lane; was at the battle 
of Old Town, better known as Cha- 
taqua Woods, where they were en- 
gaged in a three days’ fight. There 
they spent the fall and a part of the 
winter suffering great hardships; 
thence to Plattsburgh, marching 
through deep snow and for three 
days and nights were without blankets 
or shelter of any character, compelled 
to sleep upon the snow, many of them 
suffering from measles. Their cup of 
sorrow must, indeed, have been full. 

‘‘In Mareh another two hours’ en- 
gagement occurred at a place called 
Lacoille Mills. Mr. Watson was 
discharged near the close of the war 
and receives a pension from the gov- 
ernment. 

‘* Augustus Bradford enlisted in the 
regular army at the age of twenty-one, 
in 1808; served under General Boyd, 
was at Tippecanoe, Nov., 1811, under 
General Harrison. He was there 
wounded and remained in Vincennes 
until April, then went across country 
to Detroit, where the troops began to 
throw up fortifications. After the in- 
glorious surrender of Hull at Detroit, 
the militia were paroled, but the reg- 
ulars were taken to Quebee. Here he 
was confined in one of the prison ships 
about four months, then paroled, sent 
to Boston and discharged. Mr. Brad- 
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ford then enlisted in the 34th Regi- 
ment, where he remained until the 
close of the war. He is now in his 
86th year, hale and hearty. He has 
four sons.’’ 


PACKET SERVICE 


Mention should be made of the old- 
time packet service, which was in 
vogue during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and had its height 
between the years 1820 and 1850. 
During the best days of this service 


One of the earliest of these packets 
was built and launched at Chapman’s 
wharf in 1819, and _patriotically 
named the Monroe, of which Nathaniel 
Keys was builder and master. One of 
the first of the keel boats was the For, 
owned and navigated by Captain 
Stephen Twombly of Dover in 1834; 
this boat later gave way to the Grey- 
hound, sailed by Captain Twombly’s 
son, Samuel. About this time, also, 
Lemuel Drew of Newmarekt was en- 
gaged in the packet service and owned 
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about one-half of the cotton used by 
the mills, and all the coal, were trans- 
ported from Portsmouth in _ these 
packets, or gundalows, as they were 
commonly ealled. 

The first of these were of about ten 
tons capacity, but in 1834 keel boats 
of a much larger tonnage were built, 
some of which were thirty feet long, 
with a ten-foot beam. They were 
rigged with a large lateen sail, bent to 
a long spruce yard fastened to a short 
oak stump with a chain, and equipped 
to carry both freight and passengers, 
the fare from Newmarket to Ports- 
mouth at one time being 12% cents. 


and navigated two or more boats, his 
last boat being the Lion, whose fav- 
orite haunt was the Lamprey River. 

These were the picturesque days of 
Newmarket, when the shriek of the 
locomotive had not yet invaded the 
peaceful sanctity of the town, and the 
harshest note of commerce was the 
lapping of the waves against these 
slowly moving craft, as they entered 
or left the waters of the bay. 

In the later days William and 
George Drew, sons of Lemuel, had a 
packet built which they called the 
Factory Girl, sailing first from New- 
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market, and afterwards from Dover 
to Portsmouth. 

It is interesting to note that this 
type of craft, not unlike the Mediter- 
ranean gondola in its appearance, was 
never popular at any other spot on 
our coasts except in the region of the 
Piscataqua and a single river in North 
Carolina. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCHES 


The first public religious service 
held in the village was conducted 
without church or minister. In 1825 
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one Timothy Chamberlain was em- 
ployed by the Newmarket Manufac- 
turing Co. to superintend the erec- 
tion of the No. 2 mill. The prospect 
of employment had drawn to the town 
a large floating population, and Mr. 
Chamberlain appreciated the great 
need which existed for public ser- 
vices that these men might attend. 
He accordingly applied to the com- 
pany and from the directors secured 
permission to use the second story of 
their warehouse, just north of the 
town hall, for religious meetings. He 
conducted the services himself, read- 
ing a sermon from the words: ‘‘ Stand 
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ye in the ways and see and ask for the 
old paths where is the good way and 
walk therein and ye shall find rest for 
your soul.’’ Jeremiah VI: 16. 

Some three hundred people at- 
tended this service, and, led and in- 
spired by Mr. Chamberlain, they then 
and there raised the money to secure 
a permanent minister. Early in the 
fall of that year Mr. John P. Cleave- 
land, a young man who had been 
preaching and teaching in Exeter, 
eame and preached his first sermon in 
the warehouse from the words: **‘ And 
they all with one consent began to 
make exeuse.’’ A brief pastorate of 
three months, which was greatly 
blessed to the people, was character- 
ized by an earnest desire for souls 
and when in the following May 
(1826) Mr. John Adams, son of Pro- 
fessor Adams of Phillips Andover 
Academy, came here as a eco-laborer, 
there was a general religious awaken- 
ing and many were added to the 
church. 

On the 28th of May, he assisted in 
the organization of the first Sabbath 
school, of which Mr. Chamberlain was 
superintendent. It consisted of five 
teachers and thirty pupils. Contrary 
to the then existing custom, this or- 
ganization ante-dated the formation 
of a church, for not until two vears 
later was the latter completed. 
Meanwhile a generous townsman, 
Walter Smith by name, had erected a 
hall for publie worship at the corner 
of Main and Central streets. 

The first pastor of this church was 
Mr. David Sanford, then a theological 
student at Andover, who on May 22, 
1828, was regularly ordained and in- 
stalled. The following summer 
thirty-two members were added and 
work was at once commenced upon a 
new meeting-house, which was com- 
pleted and dedicated December 20, 
1828. Many improvements have 
since been made, but the same build- 
ing is still in use. 

This chureh has been a power for 
good in the community and something 
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like 400 souls have made it their spir- 
itual home. 

Lack of space forbids enumerating 
the list of pastors who have minis- 
tered to the people of this or the other 
churches. These facts are all a mat- 
ter of record upon the books of the 
several societies. One pastorate, how- 
ever, deserves, more than a passing 
notice. In June, 1865, Rev. Isaac 
Curtis White began his labors on be- 
half of this society and town, which 
continued for nearly twenty-two 
years. Upon the observance of the 
semi-centennial of this church, in an 


and membership in this church. In 
June, 1887, after a faithful service of 
nearly a quarter of a century, he re- 
signed and removed to Seotland, 
Mass., where for a short time he con- 
tinued to minister in holy things, but 
the weakness of advancing years lay 
their weight upon him and he re- 
moved to Plymouth for a little rest 
as the shadows lengthened, and there 
amid its peaceful quiet, one pleasant 
Sabbath morning in February, 1907, 
he suddenly came to the gates of a 
new East and the dawn of a new day. 
He was a member of Rising Star 
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historical sermon, he said: ‘‘ During 
the present pastorate, which (now) 
extends over a period of nearly 
thirteen years, eighty-two have been 
added to the membership of the 
ehurch, and this place of worship has 
been enlarged, remodeled, beautified 
and furnished with a valuable organ, 
and the tower has been ornamented 
and made voeal with a clock and bell, 
at an expense of $8,000.’’ 

In 1874 there was a general spirit- 
ual awakening under his earnest ef- 
forts and some thirty-five professed 
a saving knowledge of Christ and 
were by him received with fellowship 


Lodge, A. F. and A. M., which for 
twenty years he served as chaplain, 
and at the termination of this service, 
his brethren elected him to an honor- 
ary life membership. 

A profound — student, deeply 
thoughtful, with an easy command of 
‘*The Mother Tongue,’’ his sermons 
were interesting, instructive and ele- 
vating; and at times he was eloquent 
with the depth of feeling which over- 
flowed from a pure heart. He com- 
bined a loving, genial disposition with 
a quiet dignity, which helped to make 
him an ideal minister as well as a 
gentleman of the old school. 
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BAPTIST CIIURCH 


Early in the nineteenth century, a 
‘‘Man of God,’’ John Osborne by 
name but lovingly known as ‘‘ Daddy 
Osborne,’’ secured a small building 
on Newmarket Plains and there es- 
tablished regular religious services, 
which bore fruit. Deeply in earnest 
and ordained by The Spirit, revivals 
followed his ministry. 

With the rapid increase of popula- 
tion at the village, the Baptists there 
felt the need of a more readily acces- 
sible place of worship, and, prior to 
1834, they purchased the building at 
the Plains and moved it here, setting 
it up near the present residcnee of 
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Mr. G. K. Leavitt. They ealled El- 
der Thurston, who served as their pas- 
tor-one year. In 1834 a church or- 
ganization was effected known as 
“The First F. W. Baptist Church of 
Christ in Newmarket,’’ with sixty- 
four charter members. Rev. D. P. 
Cilley was their first pastor. In 
1840 they purchased a lot of land and 
erected the present house of worship. 
In the beginning of 1841, the pews 
were sold and the house ready for 
dedication. 

A variety of musical instruments 
were introduced into the choir—a 
clarinet, violin, flute, bass viol and 
double bass viol. To some this ap- 
peared and was declared the direct 
work of the devil. Later a small or- 


gan was placed in the gallery but the 
climax was not reached until several 
years later, when a church organ was 
installed. One of the old fathers 
used to sit with a finger in each ear 
as the organist played. It was pro- 
nounced ‘‘a great idol.’’ 

In 1881 the chureh was raised and 
the vestry remodeled, at a cost of 
$1,000. In 1883 the audience room 
was converted into the attractive 
place we see it today, at a cost of 
about $2,000. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

In consequence of the manufactur- 
ing established at this place, the vil- 
lage was growing in importance and 
inereasing in population until the ac- 
tive members of the Methodist society 
deemed it necessary to have a house of 
worship and the regular means of 
erace more accessible to all the in- 
habitants of the town. 

The Methodists, in accordance with 
the true spirit of their mission, took 
the work in hand, and, through the 
cooperation of the agent of the man- 
ufacturing company and the personal 
influence and faithful efforts of Mr. 
John Broadhead, a site was procured 
free and the work of building a 
church immediately commenced. 
This house was dedicated by Rev. 
Benjamin R. Hoyt in November, 1827. 

It was expected that Mr. Broadhead 
would oceupy the pulpit, but, owing 
to his election to congress, he could 
not aecept and the following July 
(1828) Rev. Samuel Kelly was ap- 
pointed as the first stationed pastor. 

The church grew rapidly. At the 
end of ten years a parsonage was 
built at the cost of $800. The church 
membership inereased to 250; the 
Sunday school, ineluding pupils, 
teachers and officers, to 186. In 1871 
and 1872, a new church was built at 
the cost of $25,000. 

On account of change in popula- 
tion, the congregation steadily de- 
creased, until in 1907, the Methodist 
and Congregational people agreed to 
worship together at the Congrega- 
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tional Church, with Rev. Dr. D. C. 
Babcock as pastor. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

On the oeeasion of Rev. Virgil Bar- 
ber’s visit to Dover in November, 1826, 
word was sent to Newmarket that the 
good father was coming to adminis- 
ter to them the consolations of reli- 
gion. On his way to Dover he was met 
by the Catholies of the place, who es- 
corted him as he rode in Niles’ stage- 
coach along the Durham highway to 
the Cocheco. In subsequent years the 
Catholies of this town went regularly 
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ket was made an independent parish, 
under the jurisdiction of Rev. John 
T. MeDonnell, who thirty years pre- 
viously had said the first mass in the 
town. 

In this year the church was dedi- 
sated by Bishop Healy and land was 
secured for burial purposes. 

Rev. Cornelius O’Callagan came 
in 1882 and after a few months’ so- 
journ he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Denis Ryan. The latter repaired and 
decorated the church, and was re- 
placed, in 1886, by the present pastor, 
Rev. Thomas E. Reilly. 
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to Dover, where 
were held by 
Canovan. 

Mass, however, was not said in this 
town till 1848, at which date Rev. 
John T. MeDonnell of Haverhill offiei- 
ated. He continued to visit Newmar- 
ket at regular intervals until the com- 
ing of Father MeCallion of Ports- 
mouth. It continued to be served 
from Portsmouth until 1859, when 
Father Perache of Exeter 
the care of the mission. 

In 1865 a stone meetinghouse was 
secured by Father Welsh, in which 
religious services continued to be held 
for many years. In 1878, Newmar- 


religious services 
Fathers Freneh and 


assumed . 


Father Reilly was born in Coneord, 
in 1858, and after a course of studies 
in the public schools of his native 
town, attended the colleges of St. Hy- 
acinthe and Three Rivers. After 
completing his theological studies at 
the latter place, he was ordained in 
Portland, Me., in 1883, and thereupon 
sent as assistant to the Very Rev. J. 
E. Barry of Coneord. In 1884 he 
was invited to Manchester to assume 
the rectorship of the eathedral, in 
which charge he remained until his 
appointment to the pastorate of New- 
market. 

In 1887, Father Reilly enlarged the 
old stone chureh, put in a basement, 





built a new sacristy and equipped the 
building with a new heating appara- 
tus. Two years after he secured a 
very eligible lot on Main St. and built 
the present rectory. 

In 1891 he bought the land adja- 
cent to the rectory, and six years sub- 
sequently he’ further increased this 
property by a third purchase—the 
whole occupying a handsome square 
of nearly four hundred feet. 

In the center of this square Father 
Reilly began to build the present St. 
Mary’s Church, in March, 1897, at 
which date the parish was free of 
debt. The cornerstone of the new St. 
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protector, but accepting the loss with 
resignation, she quietly took up the 
added burdens and with’ that energy 
for which New England’s early 
women are justly noted, applied her- 
self to the task of providing a home 
and the rearing of her children. They 
were then in Exeter, and she opened 
her house to young men who had left 
the comforts of their homes and were 
seeking an education at Phillips. In 
this atmosphere the early years of the 
lad were spent. He soon began to 
plan some way to assist his mother 
and to make his own way in the 
world. In an exhaustive sketch of 
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Mary’s was laid by Bishop Bradley 

on September 13, and the church was 

solemnly dedicated in October, 1898. 
HON. JAMES B. CREIGHTON 

A marked character, a striking per- 
sonality, identified with the early 
part of the last century, well remem- 
bered by many still living, was Col. 
James Brackett Creighton, beloved at 
home, honored abroad. 

His father, Stephen Creighton, was 
one of the old-time ‘‘school-masters,”’ 
while Hannah Brackett, who became 
his wife, was a woman possessing 
great force and energy, for when the 
subject of our sketch was an infant in 
arms, death robbed her of her natural 


his life, prepared by him at the ad- 
vanced age of over ninety years, he 
pictures himself as a remarkably 
thoughtful youth. He says: ‘‘ James 
(himself) at the age of fourteen had 
made up his mind to learn a clothier’s 
trade.’’ He began immediately to 
lay and execute his plans to the ae- 
complishment of that end, and in 
spite of youth he leaves his home and 
journeys to Lancaster with a pair of 
horses and a heavy wagon, upon 
which was loaded a new and at that 
date a famous invention, no less than 
a machine for carding wool into rolls 
and no sooner it is set up in its place 
than the boy begins to study its 
mechanism and to learn ‘‘how the 
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wheels go round.’’ Crude as this was 
in its inception, its work was very 
unsatisfactory and complaints came 
thick and fast from the good house- 
wives. The boy discovers that at one 
end the product is even, while the out- 
put from the other he describes as 
‘‘erinkley, knobby and so you cannot 
use it.”” With true Yankee daring, 
he seizes a wrench, takes the machine 





lasting impressions upon the plastic 
brain of our subject, for all through 
his long and successful career, he re- 
fuses to accept what to others would 
mean defeat. Instead he investigates, 
discovers the source of the difficulties, 
seizes the wrench, removes the ob- 
stacle from life’s paths, starts the ma- 
chinery and accomplishes still better 
results. Having served out more 
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apart, discovers and corrects the de- 
fect in the mechanism, readjusts it 
and starts the wheels. He modestly 
continues, ‘‘ James now saw both ends 
of the machine turn out good, smooth, 
even rolls, and when Mr. Brown (his 
employer) is told what James has 
done he orders no one to touch the 
machine but James.”’ 

Those early lessons make deep and 


than the customary years of appren- 
ticeship at Lancaster, Boscawen and 
Sanbornton Bridge before he reaches 
his majority, we find him establishing 
himself in a mill of his own at Wad- 
ley’s Falls. After conducting this 
successfully two years, he buys at Ep- 
ping Corner, a mill privilege and 
land. Here he erects a residence, 
milk barns, store houses and all the 
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necessary out-buildings incidental to 
the early manufacturing of cloth or, 
let us say, the dressing of the webs 
which were the pride of our moth- 
ers’ hearts. 

He was by nature calculated to be 
a leader among his fellows. He took 
an active interest in the militia and 
was chosen captain, but with becom- 
ing modesty declined in favor of older 
and better known men, for he had but 
recently settled at Epping; but in 
1817 his objections were overruled 
and he assumed command of his com- 
pany. 

In 1812, during the excitement in- 
cidental to the war, a call was made 
for men for 15 days, to be stationed 
at Portsmouth Plains and his com- 
pany went as a unit. 

In 1826 he moved to Newmarket, 
which was henceforth to become the 
field of his activities. His business 
interests were many and varied. Ilis 
store was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern department store, for it was his 
pride that he kept what his patrons 
wanted—a large and varied stock. 

He engaged extensively in lumber- 
ing and built, launched and sailed his 
own gondola, thus reducing his 
freight charges to a minimum. He 
was the moving spirit and principal 
owner of the ‘‘Creighton Block,’’ 
which still stands, a monument to his 
business ability. 

In 1830 His Excellency Governor 
Harvey appointed him aide-de-camp, 
with rank of colonel. 

He filled most of the offices of trust 
within the gift of the town, served 
repeatedly in both branches of the 
legislature, and in 1840 was president 
of the senate. He was justice of the 
peace and quorum throughout the 
state and also held the office of post- 
master. He was twice married. In 
1814 he married Sarah, daughter of 
Zebulon Dow, by whom he had three 
children: Zebulon Dow, Eliza East- 
man and Martha March. In 1836 he 
married Charlotte C. Murray, by 
whom he had one daughter, Sarah J., 
who became the wife of George Frank 
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Walker. He died August 11, 
full of years and honors. 


DR. GEO. W. KITTREDGE 


The medical profession was worth- 
ily represented in Newmarket during 
a large part of the last century by 
Dr. Geo. W. Kittredge, who was born 
at Epping, N. H., January 31, 1805, 
and settled in Newmarket in 1825, 
continuing constantly in practice un- 
til his death, March 5, 1880. Doctor 
Kittredge prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and en- 
tered the medical school at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Aside from the prac- 
tice of medicine he entered actively 
into the political life of the town and 
was elected representative to the leg- 
islature in 1835, 1847, 1848 and 1852, 
during the last of which years he was 
speaker of the house. He was, more- 
over, a representative frcm this dis- 
trict to the 33d and 34th national con- 
gress. He was a director of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad for more than 
twenty years and for over forty years 
president of the Newmarket Savings 
Bank. It is a notable coincidence 
that Doctor Kittredge’s father was a 
physician, as were his seven brothers. 


SAMUEL SMITH 
To a 


Newmarket man, Samuel 


Smith by name, an unele (on the ma- 





First Railroad Train in New England 


ternal side) of Dr. Samuel H. Greene, 
belongs the honor of constructing and 
operating the first railroad in New 
England. It was chartered as ‘‘The 
Bangor and Piscataquis Canal & 
Railroad Co.’’ and the road to Old- 
town was completed and its first 
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train operated in October, 1836. A 
eut of this train eloquently testifies 
the improvement since made in train 
service by comparing with a picture 
of the Empire State Express. For 
many years General Veasey has been 
eredited with this honor, but as a 
matter of fact he had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the construction of the 
railroad. It was only after adversity 
overtook the builders and they were 
obliged to sacrifice their holdings that 
he became an owner of the road under 
a mortgage, but the courage to build 





Samuel Smith 


and the honor of operating New Eng- 
land’s first railroad belongs beyond 
all question to the late Samuel Smith 
of Newmarket. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


That Chesterfield of American let- 
ters, William H. H. (Adirondack) 
Murray, whose beautifully clean, elo- 
quently descriptive and fascinating 
‘* Adventures’’ ought to be owned in 
every home, where there are children 
with minds to interest and develop, 
says that ‘‘The site of great cities is 
a matter of geography.’’ The first 
settlement was in the vicinity of ‘* Mr. 
Moody’s meeting house,’’ but from 


the very earliest days, the song of the 
Lamprey, as it plunged laughing 
down its rocky bed, had lured the far- 
sighted business man. You will re- 
member in Edward Hilton’s time al- 
lusion is made to the setting up of a 
mill. As early as December 19, 1647, 
water privileges were granted by the 
town of Dover to our old friend Hate- 
vil Nutter, who with his associates 
erected saw mills and from that day 
to the present the crystal waters of the 
Lamprey have obeyed the behests of 
man and for him labored ceaselessly 
and faithfully. 

Before the cotton mills were erected 
at Lamprey River Falls, this water- 
power was utilized by a saw mill, grist 
mill and earding mill, run by Moses 
Hoyt, and later by Stephen Willey. 
In the lower story of the carding mill 
cloth was fulled and colored. These 
mills were owned by and run in the 
interests of Capt. Andrew Doe, Dea- 
con Joseph Pinder and Deacon Eben 
Chapman. The cloth was woven in 
the various homes by women and pur- 
chased by Captain Doe, who fur- 
nished it for wear. 

Chief and foremost among the en- 
terprises that have gone to make up 
the industrial history of Newmarket, 
and towering above all others in size, 
is ‘‘The Newmarket Manufacturing 
Company,’’ which for nearly eighty- 
five years has carried on the manufac- 
ture of high grade cotton goods at 
Lamprey River Falls, and has from 
time to time, during this long period 
of unbroken success, added to its 
equipment, until at the present day its 
plant covers an area, on both sides of 
the Lamprey River, amounting to ap- 
proximately fifteen acres. 

This company was incorporated in 
1822, and in the following year com- 
meneed the construction of its first 
mill, known as No. 1, which was com- 
pleted in 1824 and had 2,560 spindles. 
No. 2 mill was built in 1825, with 
4,096 spindles, and two years later 
No. 3 mill was erected, although its 
machinery was not installed until 
1829, when it was equipped with 1,034 
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spindles. In 1832 the total number 
of spindles which the company oper- 
ated was 13,824. 

On the first of September, 1857, a 
fire broke out in No. 2 mill which to- 
tally destroyed the buliding, and a 
new mill was erected to take its place 
in the following year. 

In 1869 No. 4 mill was erected, and 
the company at this time had 39,000 
spindles, operated 906 looms, em- 
ployed 500 hands, and produced about 
160,000 vards of cotton goods weekly. 
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and employed operatives to the num- 
ber of 700, with a monthly payroll of 
about $17,000. 

No. 6 mill was built in 1892, being 
an extension of No. 5, and in 1901 
No. 7 mill was built, both of which 
are constructed of brick, so that at 
the present time the company operates 
60,000 spindles and produces goods 
to the value of $1,500,000 annually. 

The company has been most for- 
tunate from the first in having for its 
agents men of high personal charac- 














Newmarket Manufacturing Company's Mills 


The company’s payroll at this time 
amounted to about $11,000 per month. 

The mills which had been erected 
up to this time were all constructed 
of stone, the first three being built of 
large blocks of granite, and the fourth 
of a kind of trap-rock or slate. 

The first of the company’s buildings 
to be constructed of brick was No. 5 
mill, which was built in 1881 and has 
been used exclusively for weaving. 
This is a two-story structure, 363 feet 
long and 94 feet wide, with tower and 
basement, which stands between Main 
Street and the Lamprey River in the 
business section of the town. Upon 
the completion of this building the 
company ran 55,000 spindles, turned 
out 300,000 yards of cloth per week, 


d 


ter and keen business ability, whose 
dignity and integrity have made their 
presence and residence in Newmarket 
a most valuable asset td the town. 

During the first twenty-five years 
of its existence the company had four 
agents, the first of whom was Mr. 
Stephen Hanson, a man of sterling 
character and worth, who was suc- 
ceeded by Stephen A. Chase, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by Benjamin 
Wheatland, and he by John Webster. 
All of these men were of the old 
school, who conducted the business of 
the company under the old-time trans- 
portation facilities, which were by 
packet and not by rail. 

Mr. Webster was succeeded by Mr. 
George W. Frost, a most able manager 


XUM 
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Spinning Room—Newmarket Manufacturing Company 








Weaving Room—Newmarket Manufacturing Company 
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in every way, who occupied the posi- 
tion for about thirty years and until 
his death in 1879, when he was sud- 
denly stricken while bathing. Mr. 
Frost’s successor was Ambrose J. 
Nichols, who occupied the position for 
twenty-three years, and under whose 
careful and prudent management the 
company also flourished. 

Mr. Nichols was succeeded by Jo- 
seph D. Aiken, and he by John L. 
Burton, who held the position until 


spools, shuttles and bobbins, and as 
Mr. Tasker first remembered it, some 
fifteen men were employed. About 
1845 Mr. Daniel Jewell became the 
owner and about 1855 his interests 
were purchased by his brother, Elvin 
Jewell, who had formed for the 
purpose a partnership with Jewett 
Tasker (father of Charles), under 
whom it was operated until its de- 
struction by fire in 1861, during 
which time it was materially enlarged 














Rear View of Mills 


March 1, 1904, when the present in- 
ecumbent, Mr. William H. Garner, was 
ealled to that responsible post. 

‘ In 1900 Mr. A. J. Nichols, then 
agent of the mill, installed the neces- 
sary machinery and began the manu- 
facture of silk. This feature of the 
business proved a success and at the 
present time about two million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand yards of 
pongees, satins, mulls and taffetas are 
annually produced. 

To Mr. Charles Tasker we are in- 
debted for the following. As a lad 
he recalls the fact that on the site af- 
terward occupied by the nut and bolt 
factory, a mill had been erected by 
Mr. John Marshall, probably about 
1830 to 1835, for the manufacture of 


and its working force increased to 
about twenty-eight men. 


CAPT. JOHN WEBSTER 


In the GRANITE MONTHLY for Oc- 
tober, 1883, an exhaustive sketch of 
Captain John Webster, illustrated 
with an artistic steel engraving, ap- 
pears; but no sketch of these mills 
would be complete without some allu- 
sion to this man, who as clerk, pay- 
master, agent and treasurer gave al- 
most a half century of most efficient, 
faithful service. 

A native of Salem, Mass., his par- 
ents having removed from Kingston 
in this state not long before his birth. 
His early business life was spent as 
a mariner, rising by his own efforts to 
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the position of master, where his in- 
herent business capacity crowned his 
labors with success. 

In 1834 he began service with this 
corporation as clerk, and, what was 
then known as ‘‘Outside Agent,”’ 


- . <r 
- 
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1855 became treasurer, which position 
he resigned by reason of failing 
health. 

He removed to Salem in 1855, 
where, in a home of quiet elegance, he 
spent the twilight of life, surrounded 


Capt. John Webster 


which involved the handling of all 
freights, and, as shipment at that time 
was almost exclusively by water, his 
sea training stood him in good stead. 
He served in this capacity until 1846, 
when he was chosen agent, and in 


by his works of art, books and beloved 
flowers. His administration of the 
affairs of the company was charac- 
terized by a marked and steady ad- 
vancement of its best interests; its ca- 
pacity was materially increased and 
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its finances placed upon the soundest 
basis. 

After his retirement from active 
business, the citizens of Salem hon- 
ored him in many ways. He was 
elected to the common council and was 
president thereof, and served two 


once is an ornament and blessing to 
the town. 


COL. GEORGE W. FROST 


George Washington Frost was born 
in Salem, Mass., September 14, 1824. 
His father, John Frost, was one of 





Col. George W. Frost 


years upon the board of aldermen. 
He was also a director of the Ex- 
change National Bank, and was its 
president for eighteen years. Of a 
deeply religious nature, he sought 
every opportunity for doing good. 
He has left a fitting and lasting mon- 
ument in the splendid public library 
which bears his*name, and which at 


the old-fashioned masters of the mer- 
chant marine service which made 
Salem an household world on the 
other side of the globe. His mother 
was Lucy Frye. He attended the 
Salem schools, but early in life went 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he met and 
married his wife, coming here upon 
his wedding journey. He entered the 











Ambrose J. Nichols 
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employ of the Newmarket Manufac- 
turing Company in the capacity of 
clerk. His employers and associates 
were not slow to recognize the marked 
ability which he displayed and his 
devotion to business, so that when, in 
1855, Mr. Webster resigned as agent, 
Mr. Frost was unanimously chosen as 
his successor, and in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, his administration was 
remarkably successful. In the hour 
of his country’s need, forgetful of 
self and selfish interests, mindful only 
of the call for men, he at onee sacri- 
ficed the lucrative and trusted office 
which he held and enlisted to defend 
the flag as a private in the ranks, Oc- 
tober 2, 1862. Here, too, his ability 
was quickly recognized and five days 
from his enlistment he was appointed 
major of the Fifteenth regiment, but 
before he was mustered in as such he 
was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, sixteen days after his 
enlistment. He resigned on account 
of disability from climatic fever, on 
February 14, 1863. As soon as his 
returning health would permit he re- 
sumed management of the company’s 
affairs, which he continued until his 
sudden death in New York in July, 
1879. With a sunny, genial dispo- 
sition and a manner peculiarly affable 
and courteous, he greatly endeared 
himself, not only to the employees of 
the mills, but to the citizens at large. 
He was buried with both civic and 
military honors and his memory is 
still greatly revered. 


AMBROSE J. NICHOLS 


Was it Blaine who said, ‘‘ Whoever 
has accomplished anything of value 
owes it to posterity to preserve the 
record of his life, and most certainly 
he who through hisown efforts has 
risen from the ranks and has com- 
pelled the fates to grant him his re- 
ward, and who throughout a long and 
successful business career has pre- 
served his integrity unimpaired, is 
well deserving the pen of the his- 
torian?’’ Ambrose J., son of Welcome 
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at Coventry, R. L., Mareh 13, 1834, 
where, at an exceptionally early age, 
he began to carve out his own career, 
for to a remarkable degree he is a self- 
made man. When only six years of age 
he began his upward climb, in the 
humble capacity of card tender in a 
cotton mill, and, step by step, he rose, 
rank after rank, until on October 7, 
1879, he was called by the Newmar- 
ket Manufacturing Co. to fill the po- 
sition of agent, in which capacity he 
was continued for almost a quarter of 
acentury. During this time, he built 
three new factory buildings, twenty- 
three new double tenement houses and 
put in new water wheels, engines, 
dams, water supply and lighting sys- 
tem. 

It was during his administration 
that cotton manufacturing was at low 
ebb and the mills were making but 
little money. Alive to the interests 
of his employers he east about to see 
what might be done to increase the 
earnings of the plant. He found, 
upon investigation, that at small out- 
lay, changes could be made in some 
of the looms and silk could ke sue- 
cessfully produced. 

It was largely through his efforts 
that this important branch of the 
business was established, and in the 
less than three years which he re- 
mained after its installation, at the 
time of his leaving 18,000 yards of 
silk were being manufactured weekly. 

Upon his resignation a ‘‘farewell’’ 
was tendered him by the citizens, who 
irrespective of religious or political af- 
filiations, united as one man to do him 
honor. Eighty-five of the most promi- 
nent business and professional men as- 
sembled at what is now Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, where an elaborate banquet was 
served. We quote from the Advertiser 
of March 25, 03: ‘‘The remaining 
hours of the evening were devoted 
to remarks by the prominent citizens 
until nearly midnight. Every one 
spoke of the sterling qualities mani- 
fest in Mr. Nichols’ makeup—integ- 
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rity, honesty, charity and his love and 
friendliness for his fellow man. Af- 
ter the closing remarks the audience 
arose and sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and 
bade Mr. Nichols farewell and God- 
speed in his new home at Providence, 
R. I., where he will go tomorrow.’’ 

The fact that his schooling was less 
than six months, all told, and that 
when he left school he could not pro- 
nounce a two-syllable word without 
‘‘spelling it out,’’ in his case proved 
no handicap, for, like the immortal 
Lincoln, he devoted his evenings to 
reading, and the habit thus early 
formed has become a fixed one and he 
is not only possessed of a well filled 
brain, but to an unusual degree he 
has the faculty of expressing him- 
self in a direct, forceful and pecul- 
iarly interesting manner. At times 
when deeply moved or much in ear- 
nest, he becomes positively eloquent. 
Over six feet in height, finely propor- 
tioned, with an erect, military car- 
riage, with whole souled good fellow- 
ship beaming from his face, it is hard 
to believe that he has lived the allot- 
ted ‘‘three score years and ten,’”’ and 
it is earnestly hoped that, reaping the 
reward of his well-ordered, abstemi- 
ous life, he may long be spared to the 
wide circle of friends, who love and 
honor him for his sterling qualities. 

Mr. Nichols has been twice mar- 
ried. In August, 1855, Mary E. 
Brown of Thornton, R. I., became his 
wife and bore him two children, 
Frank I. Nichols, now with the Amos- 
keag Corporation of Manchester, and 
Mary, who married William G. Ches- 
ley of Coneord and now resides in 
Waterbury, Conn. She died March 
30, 1901. June 4, 1902, he married 
Joannah Sullivan of Athens, Ohio. 

He was made a Mason in Manches- 
ter Lodge of A. F. and A. M. of 
Coventry, R. L., but after removing to 
Newmarket, he dimitted and united 
with Rising Star Lodge, of which he 
is still a valued member. 


WILLIAM H. GARNER 


William Hawley, son of Aaron and 
Amy (Vincent) Garner, is a native 
of Middleboro, Vermont, where he was 
born August 15, 1858. Here he at- 
tended the public schools. At the age 
of nine years his parents moved to 
Lewiston and he continued his stud- 
ies until he was fourteen, when he en- 
tered the employ of the Lewiston 
Bleachery as office boy, and, after a 
few months, was promoted to ship- 
ping clerk. After one year’s service 
in this capacity, he attended the Au- 
burn (Maine) private school one term 
and in 1874 entered the employ of 
the Bates Manufacturing Co., to learn 
the business of making cloth. Here 
he won several promotions by his in- 
dustry and ability, and in 1885 was 
placed in charge of the spinning, 
spooling, warping and slashing de- 
partments of the cotton mills at Read- 
ing, Pa., which position he occupied 
six years, when he was called to Mas- 
sachusetts and became superintendent 
of the B. B. and R. Knights mills at 
Dodgeville. He was successful in 
bringing these mills up to a high 
standard of excellence. He was also 
thoroughly interested in, and an en- 
ergetic worker for, town improve- 
ments and sought to secure ideal con- 
ditions for his employees. He con- 
tinued in this position for thirteen 
years, when he became agent of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co. in 
1904. Under his administration, 
brief although it has been, marked 
improvements have been made. The 
plant has been placed upon a sound 
paying basis. The silk department 
has doubled its output and the mills 
are run to their full capacity and 
produce 3,300,000 yards of pongees, 
satins, mulls and taffetas, and over 
12,000,000 yards of sheetings, drills 
and sateens, with a pay roll of $28,- 
000 monthly. 

He enjoys the good will of his effi- 
cient staff and of his employees gen- 
erally. 

Naturally 


publie-spirited, he is 
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thoroughly interested in all that helps 
to make the town a better, healthier 
and happier place to live in, and it is 
hoped he will long continue in his 
present capacity. 

February 26, 1879, he married Aria 
Belle, daughter of Stephen H. and 


the son of George Washington and 
Phebe (Stewart) Staples. He at- 
tended the public schools there and 
at Saco, until his seventeenth year, 
when he entered the employ of ‘‘The 
Saco Water Power Machine Com- 
pany,’’ where he remained five years. 





William H. Garner 


Mehitable Roberts of Manchester, N. 
H. They have three children, Stephen 
A., now in Attleboro, Mass; Amy L., 
wife of Frederick E. Sturdy of New 
York, and William H., aged six years. 


JAMES H. STAPLES 


James Herbert Staples was born in 
Biddeford, Maine, March 12, 1858, 


He then decided to learn the cotton 
manufacturing business, and, enter- 
ing the Pepperell Mill at Biddeford, 
in a subordinate position, began the 
struggle upward. After serving here 
five years, he was called to the 
Thorndike, Mass., Mills as overseer of 
the dressing. Here he remained six 
years and in 1890 he accepted a sim- 
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ilar position in the Lyman mills at 
Holyoke. There he remained thir- 
teen years, serving the city one term 
(1899) as alderman. A Republican 
in polities, he was elected upon a citi- 
zens’ ticket. 

In January, 1903, he came to New- 
market as overseer, in charge of the 





James H. 


dressing. In 1880 he married Annie 
M., daughter of Nathaniel C. 
Emily J. (Davis) Doliff. 

He is a member of the Paseato- 
quack Club. Genial in manner, loyal 
to his 


and 


friends, attentive to business, 
a devoted husband, he is respected 
and loved by all. 
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TIMOTHY AND GEORGE JOY 


In point of continuous service few 
of the employees of the Newmarket 
Manufacturing Co., if any, can equal 
the record made by Timothy and 
George Joy, sons of Ebenezer and Me- 
hitable M. (Doe) Joy. Timothy 
Meader was born May 5, 1846. He 


Staples 


attended the public schools and at an 
early age entered the employ of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co. He 
served as pay master for nearly forty 
years, from October, 1863, to Jan- 
uary, 1903. In 1862 he accompanied 
Colonel Frost to New Orleans in the 
eapacity of clerk. He never aspired 
to political honors, but was elected 
town treasurer for several terms, as 
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also treasurer of the school board. 
He was a member and eonstant at- 
tendant of the Congregational 


Church. 

In 1867 he married Helen F. Wig- 
gin of Durham. They have an only 
son, who now resides with his par- 
ents in Minneapolis, Minn., where 
they removed in 1903. 

George Eben first saw the light De- 
eember 15, 1850. He attended the 
publie schools and when fifteen years 
old, in November, 1866, entered the 
employ of the Newmarket Manufae- 
turing Co., as clerk in the office. 

In 1880 he was promoted by Mr. 
A. J. Nichols to the position of yard 
master, which he still oceupies and is 
now in his forty-second year of faith- 
ful service. 

For a period of twenty-five years he 
had no vacation and, save for two 
days upon the burial of his brother. 
there were but two days in all that 
time he was not in touch with the 
mills. 





Timotay M. Joy 


Ile is a moving spirit and most ac- 
tive and efficient worker in the New 
England Order of Protection, having 
filled all the offices of the local lodge, 
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Piscataqua, No. 72; was its first war- 
den and is still its seeretary, and in 
1903 was grand warden for the state. 

He has long been an active, ener- 
getic member of the Congregational 
Church and at this writing is the 
treasurer of the society. Having a 





George E. Joy 


remarkable clearness and 
sweetness, very rarely possessed by 
the adult male, he is often sought to 
sing at social functions and especially 
in the house of mourning, and he al- 
ways cheerfully complies. With his 
ever ready sympathy combined with 
his genial smile, he has often been a 
vreat comfort to the sorrowing and 
bereaved. 

Mareh 15, 1879, he married Abbie 
S. Gilman, who died September 14, 
1907. 


voice of 


LEWIS KILLAM 


When No. 4 mill was erected, Mr. 
Lewis Killam, now residing at Haver- 
hill, Mass., was the contracting 
builder. He saw much in the town 
that attracted him and he decided to 
here establish a summer home. Hav- 
ing spent his boyhood days upon a 
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farm near Boxford, Mass., he resolved 
to purchase one and try an experi- 
ment to see if a non-resident owner 
could operate a New Hampshire farm 
and make it pay. He has demon- 
strated that this can be done, and 
more; for, in spite of extended im- 
provements, the farm has not only 
paid its way, but returns good inter- 
est upon the investment. He first 
bought the Channell farm, the build- 
ings of which he has completely re- 
modeled, has added to them and had 
them nicely painted. His barn is a 
model for convenience and neatness. 

The buildings crown the crest of 
a knoll adjacent to and overlooking 
Great Bay. A constantly changing 
and picturesquely beautiful pano- 
rama is daily unfolded to his view. 
He has since bought two more farms, 
and planted a fine orchard of five hun- 
dred trees. He keeps forty head of 
neat cattle and sells seventy-five tons 
of hay annually. The farm is in the 
highest state of cultivation and the 
buildings our readers will note are 
most attractive. Newmarket is to be 
congratulated upon such a demonstra- 
tion of practical, suecessful farming 
by a city man; and also upon posses- 
sing Mr. Killam for a summer resi- 
dent, for he is ever ready and gen- 
erous in his support of all measures 
caleulated to advance the town’s best 
interests and is held in highest esteem 
by all. 


THOMAS H. WISWALL 


Just across the Durham line, for 
thirty years a paper mill was suc- 
cessfully operated, employing quite a 
force of men and women, and playing 
an important part in the manufac- 
tures of the locality. Thomas H. 
Wiswall, son of Thomas and Sarah 
(Trowbridge) Wiswall, was born Jan- 
uary 28, 1817, in Exeter, where he at- 
tended school, taking two terms at the 
Wakefield Academy. At the age of 
sixteen, he entered his father’s paper 
mill, where he thoroughly learned 
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every detail of the manufacturing of 
paper in the mills owned by him at 
Exeter. He continued with his father 
until 1846, when he was called to take 
charge of a paper mill at Dover, 
which he operated with success for 
more than three years, after which 
he returned to Exeter and was em- 
ployed for two years in the Russell 
Paper Mills. 

In 1853, in company with Isaae 
Flagg, he purchased a saw mill and 
water privilege on the Lamprey River, 
about three miles from this village. 
They here erected their plant, thor- 
oughly equipping it with modern, up- 
to-date machinery, and began the 
manufacture of wall paper, which 
they shipped to Boston. 

In a short time Mr. Flagg disposed 
of his interests and Mr. Wiswall as- 
sociated with him Howard Moses, who 
was succeeded by his father, C. C. P. 
Moses, who continued the partner- 
ship until his death in August, 1883. 

The mills were destroyed by fire 
November 1, 1883, after which Mr. 
Wiswall retired from active business 
life. 

For over half a century he was a 
deacon and a prominent pillar of the 
Congregational Church of this town, 
and one of its most liberal supporters. 
Of a deeply religious nature, coupled 
with a genial disposition and generous 
to a fault, he was universally re- 
spected and beloved, and his name is 
cherished in many homes that greatly 
miss his kindly sympathetic aid. 


NUT AND BOLT FACTORY 


Second in importance in the indus- 
trial history of the town was the nut 
and bolt factory, built by Lafayette 
Hall in 1862, which stood at the first 
falls of the Piseassie River, about a 
mile above the business section of the 
town, and was three times destroyed 
by fire, from the last of which it was 
never rebuilt. This mill was oper- 


ated chiefly by water-power, for which 
the falls are most admirably suited, 
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being also equipped with steam for 
use when occasion required. 

Mr. Hall’s first mill was destroyed 
in 1876. The works were immedi- 
ately rebuilt, only to be burned to the 
ground again in 1877. With his 
characteristic energy, Mr. Hall again 
rebuilt, on the same site, and carried 
on a suecessful business until Sept. 
19, 1885, when the factory was de- 
stroved for the third time. 

In 1880 Mr. Hall’s consumption of 
iron amounted to about 800 tons per 
year, which was manufactured into 
bolts, nuts, washers, screws and rail- 
road supplies. 

He employed on an average about 
fifteen men, and his payroll amounted 
to about $5,000 per year. A consid- 
erable village grew up about this mill, 
which has been known for many years 
by the name of Hallsville. 


BANK 


In view of the need which the in- 
creasing business of the town created 
for a local bank, in July, 1855, a char- 
ter was secured for a state bank, and 
the same was organized, with a capi- 
tal of sixty thousand dollars. Z. Dow 
Creighton was the first president and 
S. A. Haley was eashier. In May, 
1865, the national banking law be- 
came operative and the charter was 
extended, the bank reorganized, and 
the capital stock increased to $80,000. 
J. S. Lawrence became president and 
Mr. Haley continued as_ eashier. 
Through the period of the Civil War 
the bank prospered, and until the 
death of the eashier in 1892. This 
was a serious blow to the bank, and 
the ‘‘ Panie of ’93,’’ which startled the 
world of finance ‘‘like a bolt from a 
cloudless sky,’’ following close upon 
his death, the bank became seriously 
involved and for a time its existence 
was precarious. Certain individuals 
conspired to wreck the bank and 
through their influence the deposits 
were drawn down to $14,000 and the 
surplus shrunk to a paltry five hun- 
dred dollars. A. C. Haines, who was 
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appointed a clerk in the bank in June, 
1883, upon the death of Haley was 
elected his successor. From the first 
the situation called for the best en- 
ergies of the new cashier. 

A systematic effort having been 
made to impair the confidence of de- 
positors, it required an heroic will 
and most faithful and efficient service 
to restore the same; but, little by lit- 
tle, one by one, the old depositors re- 
turned, bringing new ones with them, 
until today the average deposit is 
$180,000, while the surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $13,000. It 
now pays a semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent. upon a capital of $50,000. 
Its present officers are president, Jere- 
miah Langley; vice-president, Frank 
H. Durgin; eashier, Alanson C. 
Haines; assistant cashier, Miss Ella 
Tuttle. 


HON. JEREMIAH LANGLEY 


Few among the business men of this 
town are better known, or more 
closely identified with its business in- 
terests than Hon. Jeremiah Langley, 
the president of the Newmarket Na- 
tional bank. 

The son of Jedediah and Hannah 
(Clay) Langley, he first saw the light 
March 25, 1841, at the old farm house 
in Durham, in whose immediate vi- 
cinity he has always lived. His edu- 
cation was limited to the common 
schools, for at the early age of twelve 
years he began what has proven to be a 
most active business career. Our 
older readers will recall that in those 
days all our shoes were manufactured 
at the home shops, the material there- 
for being sent from Lynn and Haver- 
hill, to which cities the completed 
shoes were shipped. This work, which 
the boy thus early began to learn, was 
his constant employment for a period 
of nearly twenty years; for in this, 
as in all else he has attempted, he 
sought to excel, and for this reason 
he was able to continue in the busi- 
ness long after the great majority of 
individual shops had been abandoned 
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for lack of work. His close confine- 
ment had told upon his health and 
strength, which he now sought to re- 
gain in out door life, and he applied 
himself to farming, but soon added 
the purchasing of hay in bulk, which 
he pressed and shipped to market. 


business inereased he added thereto, 
by buying and building, until he had 
a fleet of four barges and one tug. 
For twelve years he handled the coal 
for the Cocheco mills of Dover and 
that used by the Newmarket Manu- 
facturing Co. Two years ago he sold 
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This business he still continues, and, 
under his careful management, it has 
become quite an industry. He owns 
and operates the presses and employs 
in this department of his 
from twelve to fifteen men. 
In 1892 he began the work of 
freighting on the river, purchasing a 
barge for the and as the 


business 


purpose, 


his interest in the business to his son, 
who had been associated with him in 
the work. In 1903 he established the 
retail coal business here, which has 
steadily grown since its inception. 

A man of quick perception, sound 
judgment and unimpeachable hon- 
esty, it was but natural that his town 
should demand his services and, in 
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many positions, he has through long 
years faithfully served it. 

When but a young man he served 
two years as selectman and in 1890 
he was nominated by the Republican 
party, with which he was always affili- 
ated, for the legislature, and, al- 
though in the preceding year the town 
had gone Democratic by a plurality 
of thirty-seven votes, such was the 
esteem in which he was held by his 
townsmen that he was elected by a 
majority of sixty-five, an eloquent 
tribute to his worth and character. 
The following year he was elected on 
the board of selectmen, the only Re- 
publican elected in town that year. 
He was road agent in 1893 and 1894, 
and in November of the latter year 
was elected state senator. In 1904 
he was elected county commissioner, 
which office he still fills. 

Active though his life has been, he 
has found time for some social affi- 
liations, and is a Mason, Odd Fellow 
and member of the Grange. In Oc- 
tober, 1863, he married Emily F., 
daughter of Joshua F. and Sarah 
(Durgin) Emerson of Durham, and 
has three children: Edward J., 
Charles S. and Carrie A. 


ALANSON C. HAINES 


Alanson ©. Haines, son of Washing- 
ton and Abigail (Folsom) Haines, 
was born June 12, 1843. Here as a 
boy he attended the village schools 
and at the age of fourteen he went to 
Pembroke Academy for one term. 
During the War of the Rebellion, 
young Haines was the first man to 
enlist in answer to the eall for the 
‘*Nine Months’ Men.’’ He was as- 
signed to Co. D, Fifteenth N. H. Vol- 
unteer Infantry, August 30, 1862. 
He served almost a year, having been 
mustered out on Aug. 13, 1863. 

When, in 1864, Massachusetts made 
her call for the ‘‘ Hundred Day Men,’’ 
he hastened to the city of Lawrence, 
where he was again the first to sign 
the rolls and was mustered in, July 
14, 1864, as a private and was as- 
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signed to Co. K, 6th Inf. Mass. Vol. 
Militia, appointed corporal, and, his 
term having expired, he was mustered 
out Oct. 27, 1864. He was one of the 
charter members and most loyal sup- 
porters of George A. Gay Post, No. 
18, G. A. R., of which he is a past 
commander, and he is also past de- 
partment commander of New Hamp- 
shire. 

In 1870 he was appointed assistant 
assessor in the U. 8S. internal revenue 
service, which position he filled until 
the abolishment of the office. 

For two years he served as book- 
keeper with T. H. Wiswall & Co., un- 
til his appointment as clerk in the 
bank as noted. He has almost com- 
pleted a quarter century as cashier 
of that institution and to him it owes 
much of its present success. -He was 
a member of the legislature in 1901. 
He is a member of Rising Star Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., Orphan Council, Bel- 
knap Chapter and St. Paul’s Com- 
mandery of Dover, also 32d degree A. 
A. S. R. 

In 1868 he married Olevia Haley, 
who died in August, 1885. 

In November, 1886, he married 
Clara Wiswall, daughter of Thomas 
H. and Hannah (Thing) Wiswall. 
They have one daughter, Hannah 
Wiswall, born August 12, 1889. 
RISING STAR LODGE, NO. 47, A. F. AND A. M. 

By Bela Kingman, Past D. D. G. M. 


It is nearly eighty-two years since a 
few Masonic brethren of Newmarket 
and adjoining towns, ‘‘ permeated 
with a devotion to masonry which in 
the light of later events seemed almost 
an inspiration,’’ were holding con- 
ferences with a view to forming a 
lodge. A search of the records of 
Rising Star shows that the first meet- 
ing was held at the residence of Ben- 
jamin Brooks, Main Street, on March 
28, 1826, the meeting voting to peti- 
tion the grand lodge for a charter for 
a new lodge, to be called ‘‘Rising 
Star,’’ at the same time recommend- 
ing Samuel Potts to be W. M., Ben- 
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jamin Brooks to be S. W., and Jos. 
Y. James to be J. W. On June 14 
of the same year a dispensation was 
granted by the grand lodge appoint- 
ing Benjamin Wheatland W. M., Ben- 
jamin Brooks S. W., and Jos. Y. 
James J. W. 

On June 23, the lodge held its first 
official meeting at the residence of 
said Brooks, ‘‘now known as Brooks 





W. Rev. Bro. Edward Turner of 
Portsmouth. At noon a banquet was 
served, under a pavilion at Stinson’s. 
There were present about 120 visitors. 
The lodge flourished from its start, 
and among the earliest members we 
find the following: Geo. C. Chase, 
John Haines, Geo. W. Kittridge, 
Samuel Sinclair, Daniel Wiggin, 
Luther Davis. James Rundlett, Oliver 


Benjamin Brooks 


Block,’’ and voted to rent the hall in 
the same building. On August 24, a 
public installation was held, with the 
members of the grand lodge in attend- 
ance, at Abner P. Stinson’s hall (now 
residence of Howard Hanson at Rock- 
ingham). After the installation ser- 
vices a procession was formed and 
proceeded to the meeting house 
(which was located southeast of the 
Stinson hall at Rockingham), where 
an able address was delivered by R. 


Lamprey, Jas. Rollins, John F. Wig- 
gin, Abner P. Stinson and William 
Smith. Not only was its influence 
felt in this immediate vicinity, but we 
find it recognized in the state, as the 
records of the grand lodge show that 
Geo. C. Chase was grand pursuivant 
of the grand lodge in 1830, and David 
Murray (more commonly known as 
Uncle David) as junior grand deacon 
in 1831 and 1832; Henry C. Weth- 
erby as grand pursuivant in 1831-32 
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-and 1833; Benjamin Wheatland, as 
district deputy grand master in 1831 
and David Murray in the same role in 
1832. From 1830 to 1832 we find a 
lack of interest and no records of a 
meeting after November 9, 1832, for 
quite a period. Many lodges were 
under a dark cloud and among them 
Rising Star. It was at this time that 
a popular clamor of anti-masonry rose 
up in the country, which made Free 
Masonry the object of a fierce storm 
of detraction and filled the minds of 
its staunchest followers with doubts 
for the future. The movement made 
such rapid progress that many of the 
better elements of society were drawn 
into the sweeping current of an ar- 
bitrary public sentiment. To ad- 
here to the institution was more than 
unpopular and to make open profes- 
sion of fidelity to the craft required 
strength of character. Its principles 
were maligned and its ceremonies mis- 
represented. 

Such was the nature of the at- 
mosphere which surrounded Rising 
Star and the brethren decided to let 
the curtain stay down for a while, or 
in other words, ‘‘ealled off from 
labors.’’ Meanwhile, however, al- 
though beset by all these embarrass- 
ments, the lodge forgot not to be a 
power for good and to distribute char- 
ity. For fifteen years the lodge 
ceased to do any work, in the mean- 
time having surrendered their char- 
ter. On January 22, 1847, we find 
the charter restored and Rising Star 
became a visible institution. Under 
the leadership of Samuel Sinclair, 
with the valuable assistance of David 
Murray, it was in flourishing condi- 
tion, and from this time on it has been 
a permanent force for good. 

By the records of a meeting, held 
June 4, 1847, it appears the lodge 
voted to purchase two trestle boards. 
One has recently been found, and is 
certainly a work of art and among the 
prize possessions of the lodge, as is 
also an elegant frame containing the 
portraits of all: of its past masters 
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from its organization to the present 
time. Beneath each portrait is 
given the years of service and follow- 
ing is the list: 

Benjamin Wheatland, 1826, 1827; 
Samuel Sinclair, 1828; George C. 
Chase, 1829, 1830; Henry C. Weth- 
erby, 1831, 1832; Samuel Sinclair, 
1847; George W. Kittridge, 1848-58 ; 
David Murray, 1859, 1860; Benjamin 
Brooks, 1861; Samuel A. Haley, 1862, 
1863; David Murray, 1864; Aaron L. 
Mellows, 1865, 1866; David Murray, 


1867; Orrin Murray, 1868, 1870; 
Charles E. Tasker, 1871-75; Brad- 
ford S. Kingman, 1876, 1877; Addi- 


son D. Wiggin, 1878, 1879; Wood- 
bridge W. Durell, 1880, 1882; John 
H. Twombly, 1883, 1884; Thomas W. 
Willey, 1885, 1886; Frank H. Pink- 
ham, 1887, 1888; Henry E. Hudson, 
1889, 1890; Walter B. Greene, 1891, 
1892; George E. Doe, 1893, 1894; El- 
mer J. Young, 1895, 1896; Bela King- 
man, 1897, 1898; George O. Hodgdon, 
1899, 1900; T. Jewett Chesley, 1901, 
1902; Harry B. Tasker, 1903, 1904; 
True E. Smith, 1905, 1906; Alvah 
H. Place, 1907, 1908. 

The lodge has had but two homes. 
It oeeupied the hall in the Brooks 
Block from its organization until Oc- 
tober 29, 1873, when it moved into 
its present quarters in the third story 
of what is known as Masonic block. 
These were dedicated with masonic 
honors. The records of the lodge are 
contained in four volumes and are in 
excellent condition, the lodge having 
been favored with good secretaries, 
who have taken exceptional pride in 
their work. The important historic 
events cease here. The lodge has 
kept steadily on its way making its 
share of good and true Masons and 
enjoying a season of Masonic har- 
mony and good fellowship. 

Among its later members to whom 
Rising Star is indebted for much of 
its progress and position, and whose 
entrance to the lodge were milestones 
in its history, are Charles E. Tasker, 
its present chaplain, and Bradford S. 
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Kingman, deceased. One of the chief 
tenets of Masonry is charity and this 
virtue has been Rising Star’s in a 
marked degree. And wherever the 
eall of the Lodge was answered, so 
there was the hand of these afore- 
named brethren; and so long as it 
lives inseparably entwined with it will 
be the names of these beloved breth- 
ren. 


ODD FELLOWS 


On October 16, 1844, Messrs. Ben- 
jamin Brooks, Henry C. Wetherby, 
Thomas G. Peckham, Charles A. 
Parker and Samuel A. Haley went to 
Dover and there became Odd Fellows 
for the purpose of organizing a lodge 
at Newmarket. Returning here they 
secured from the grand lodge the 
necessary dispensation, and, having 
obtained from Z. Dow Creighton his 
hal! at the corner of Main and Water 
streets, they equipped it in be- 
coming manner and there, on Satur- 
day, October 30 (44) D. D. G. M. 
Frances of Dover instituted Squam- 
scott Lodge, No. 8, I. O. O. F., Ben- 
jamin Brooks, noble grand; Thomas 
G. Peckham, vice grand; Samuel A. 
Haley, secretary; Henry E. Weth- 
erby, treasurer. The first session 
closed with a membership of eighteen, 
one of whom deserves more than a 
passing notice. 

Brother Eben Wiggin for over half 
a century was noted for his devotion 
to the principles of the order and his 
regular attendance every meeting, un- 
less prevented by sickness. For forty 
years he was an efficient member of 
the board of trustees and at various 
times filled every office of the lodge. 
In the first year the lodge acquired a 
membership of seventy-six, and the 
first ten years increased it to about 
150, and it has steadily grown to date, 
its membership now being about 176. 

This lodge has disbursed in those 
noble charities ineculeated by its 
principles the large sum of more than 
fifteen thousand dollars, but there is 
no way in which to estimate the bur- 


dens it has borne or the good which 
it has done. 


BENJAMIN BROOKS 


Benjamin Brooks, early in the last 
century, was a man of great activity 
and one who rendered most import- 
ant service to the town. He was 
born April 22, 1789, being the son of 
Ephraim and Susanna (Esterbrook) 
Brooks. In 1823 he eame here to 
serve as master mechanic in No. 1 
mill, and, liking the town and its 
people, settled here and ever after- 
ward made it his home. A man pos- 
sessed of fine ability, sterling worth 
and unimpeachable character and 
publie-spirited to a high degree, his 
townsmen elected him to almost every 
official position in their power to 
grant, and the records of the town, 
for a period of almost forty years, 
show that his services were faithfully 
and cheerfully given, and to his ef- 
forts it is indebted for more than one 
of the blessings it today enjoys. It 
was very largely through his instru- 
mentality and influence that Rising 
Star Lodge of Masons was created, 
and its first session, as we have seen, 
was held in his house, and for many 
years the lodge met in Brooks’ Hall, 
situate in Brooks Block, one of the 
many monuments erected by him, a 
lasting tribute to his long and most 
useful career. During the severe 
trial through which Rising Star lodge 
passed, from 1832 to 1847, he was one 
of the very few members with courage 
to stand for the principles of the 
eraft and to a few such men we owe 
the fact that the sacred fire was not 
allowed to die out. He was one of the 
early masters of the lodge. He was 
also one of the few tried and trusted 
men who established Swamscott Lodge 
No. 8, I. O. O. F., and was one of its 
first presiding officers; and these bod- 
ies still proudly cherish the record of 
long and faithful service which he 
left. 

Two daughters still survive him. 
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FIRE COMPANIES 


The first fire engine ever owned and 
operated in Newmarket was pur- 
chased by the Newmarket Manufac- 
turing Company. It was a_ very 
erude apparatus, operated by cranks; 
the water had to be poured into its 
‘‘tub’’ and a tiny stream was thrown, 
affording. but little protection from 
the devouring flames. This was in 
1832 and from this purchase dates the 
organization of the ‘‘Fire Depart- 
ment.’’ 

Seven years later a brake machine 
was substituted for the first, which 
had been called ‘‘The Coffee-Mill.’’ 
This was not much of an improve- 
ment, however, for the water still had 
to be brought in buckets and poured 
into the box. They, however, were 
the sole protection until March 9, 
1852, when the town voted to buy an 
engine and a committee consisting of 
John Webster, who at that time was 
agent of the mills, Dr. George W. 
Kittredge, and Joseph Taylor were 
authorized to raise $1,000 for the 
purchase. 

On April 26, 1852, a fire company 
was organized, known as ‘‘ Tiger, No. 
1,” of which Thomas W. Willey, Sr.. 
was captain. 

A company had been organized for 
the operation of the company’s ma- 
chine, styled the ‘‘Ever Ready’’ and 
it still continued its existence, but 
Tiger No. 1 was the first equipped by 
the town. 

In 1853 a lot was purchased and a 
house erected, in which Granite En- 
gine was installed. The department 
at this time consisted of Tiger No. 1. 
with 37 members, ‘‘ Always Ready,”’ 
No. 2, 29 members, and Hose Co. No. 
1, with six members, and it thus con- 
tinued until 1858, when the manu- 
facturing company, realizing the need 
of more efficient equipment, bought 
another hand-brake machine, known 
as ‘‘Granite’’ and as the old ‘‘Ever 
Ready’’ was now useless, they took 
its number, viz., 2. 
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In 1894 and 1895 the town estab- 
lished its present efficient water sys- 
tem. Near the present site of the 
old nut and bolt factory, it has es- 
tablished a pumping station, utiliz- 
ing for the purpose the water privi- 
lege there. The sources of its supply 
are inexhaustible mountain springs 
and the reservoir is located on Great 
Hill, sufficiently high to afford pres- 
sure to safely cover the village, and 
the old engines, having served their 
day, have been retired. 

Newmarket has been particularly 
favored in the matter of fires. While 
several small losses have from time to 
time been sustained, only one seri- 
ous conflagration has visited the 
town. This was on February 6, 
1866, when many buildings were de- 
stroyed and a loss of upwards of $30,- 
000 sustained. 


CIVIL WAR 


When the Civil War broke out. in 
1861, Newmarket had lost none of her 





Alanson C. Haines 
As a soldier 


old-time valor, but was as ready and 
eager to do her duty as in the days of 
the Revolution. Her men were well 
seattered throughout the various 
regiments during the war, and she 
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furnished more than her quota of 
troops. About 150 men, all told, 
were sent by the town, many of whom 
saw hard fighting and left their blood 
upon Southern battlefields. Many 
of them were in the immortal Second 
New Hampshire Regiment which took 
part in the first battle of the war at 
Bull Run, fought at Williamsburg, 
Fair Oaks, Mechanicsville and 


Among the officers furnished by 
Newmarket were George W. Frost 
and B. N. Towle, who were lieutenant- 
colonel and assistant surgeon, respec- 
tively, of the Fifteenth New Hamp- 
shire Regiment. The people of New- 
market will ever revere the name of 
yeorge A. Gay, who enlisted in Com- 
pany K of the Fifth New Hampshire 
Regiment, was appointed sergeant in 





Capt. James M. Durell 


Gaines’ Mill, and took an important 
part and suffered its greatest loss at 
Gettysburg. In Company I alone, of 
this regiment, Newmarket had ten 
men, of whom four were wounded in 
battle. Some of the Newmarket men 
were in the New Hampshire Sixth, 
than which no regiment in the war 
won a prouder name or made a more 
honorable record, participating as it 
did in twenty-three battles, including 
Antietam, Fredricksburg, the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania. 


1862, was wounded in that year at 
White Oak Swamp, Va., later ap- 
pointed sergeant major and still later 
second lieutenant of Company D, and 
killed in the Battle of Antietam in 
1862. 

No complete company was fur- 
nished by the town at any one time. 
The largest number that went in one 
body was that under Capt. James M. 
Durell, who first enlisted as private 
in Company E, Thirteenth Regiment, 
received a lieutenant’s commission in 
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1862, was wounded that year at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, again en- 
tered the field and fought at Cold 
Harbor in June, 1864, and was ap- 
pointed captain of Company C of this 
regiment on July 15th of that year. 
Captain Durell now resides in Hyde 
Park, Mass., and is the father of 
Lieutenant Commander Edward 
Hovey Durell, on board the battleship 
New Jersey, who was a lieutenant on 
the Dirie during the Spanish War. 


CAPT. JAMES M. DURELL 


Captain James M., son of Newman 
and Sally B. Osborne Durell, was 
born June 2, 1832. 

He attended the village schools and 
at the age of twenty went to Boston, 
where he secured employment in the 
dry goods business. 

He enlisted in the state militia, and, 
after the defeat of Banks in 1862, it 
was rumored that Governor Andrews 
would call out the state forces, and 
Mr. Durell tendered his services to 
the governor, but Andrews decided 
not to take action at this time. In 
earnest to serve the flag, our subject 
secured leave of absence and returned 
to his native state. Securing an au- 
dience with Governor Berry, to whom 
he bore letters of introduction, he told 
him that he wanted to enlist a com- 
pany of men. 

The governor thanked him, but told 
him frankly that he believed his ef- 
forts would be useless and that he 
would lose both time and money, but 
said, ‘‘If you go to recruiting I will 
give you all the assistance in my 
power and if you will bring me nine 
men to muster into the service I will 
give you a commission. ’’ 

Undaunted by this discouraging re- 
ception he went at once to his boy- 
hood home, and opened a recruiting 
office with good measure of success. 

Shortly after the selectmen peti- 
tioned the governor to allow him to 
remain until the full quota for the 
town was enlisted, which was granted, 
with the result that the largest num- 
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ber of men which served in any one 
regiment from this town was secured. 
On the organization of the company 
he was commissioned first lieutenant, 
Company E, the color company of the 
13th Regiment, September 17, 1862. 

His first engagement was at Fred- 
ericksburg, where he was wounded 
December 13, 1862. Then followed 
the battle of Suffolk, under General 
Peck, March, 1863. 

In the spring of *64 the Army of 
the James was ordered to Bermuda 
Hundreds. During this campaign he 
participated in several engagements. 
After this the 18th Corps was ordered 
to the support of the Army of the 
Potomae at Cold Harbor. During 
the three days’ battle of Cold Harbor 
he was again wounded. After this en- 
gagement the Corps was ordered back 
to Petersburg, remaining during the 
summer. In September he was again 
ordered to Bermuda Hundreds. 
There he was ordered with his com- 
pany to hold an earth work in an 
exposed position between the Union 
and Rebel lines. While holding this 
position he was detailed, by special 
orders, as acting aide de camp, with 
rank of captain on the staff of Gen. 
Charles K. Graham, commanding de- 
fences at Bermuda Hundreds, serv- 
ing until close of the war. He was 
mustered out June 21, 1865, having 
well and faithfully served his country 
in her time of greatest need. 

After a brief but greatly needed 
rest he accepted a position as travel- 
ing salesman. After a year of ser- 
vice, on January 1, 1867, entered the 
employ of Haughton Perkins & Co., 
wholesale dry goods merchants, with 
whom he remained until the great 
Boston fire. Soon after the fire he be- 
came associated with another dry 
goods house, and has continued in the 
wholesale business up to the present 
time. 

February 10, 1864, he married 
Bathsheba Thaxter Hovey of Boston, 
by whom he has five children, three 
boys and two girls. The eldest, Ed- 
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ward Hovey, born February 19, 1866, 
was appointed to the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, August, 1883; 
graduated therefrom in 1887, and was 
commissioned ensign 1889. He mar- 
ried Annie H. Kendal of Hyde Park, 
by whom he has one daughter. He 
was serving as lieutenant on the 
Oregon during her trial trip. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish American 
war he was stationed in Alaskan wat- 
ers, being at that time navigating of- 
ficer on the Wheeling. 

His urgent request to the navy de- 
partment at Washington to be trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic fleet was re- 
fused, his ship being short of officers. 
The Wheeling shortly after was or- 
dered to Manila. During his service 
he has visited most of the civilized 
countries of the world. At the pres- 
ent time he is navigating officer on 
the New Jersey, with rank of lieuten- 
ant commander, this battleship being 
one of the fleet now on the way to the 
Pacific coast. 

WOODBRIDGE W. DURELL 


No one citizen of this town holds a 
prouder record, or was called upon to 
do and suffer more for his country’s 
flag than Woodbridge W. Durell. As 
the first call for troops rang through 
the land, this youth of twenty-two 
hastened to enroll himself a member 
of Company L, New Hampshire Bat- 
talion, First Regiment New England 
Volunteer Cavalry. He served with 
distinction, was twice promoted, as 
corporal and sergeant, and took part 
in twelve engagements, viz., Fort 
Royal, Cedar Mountain, Brandy Sta- 
tion, Groveton, Second Bull Run, 
Chantilly, Montville, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Culpepper Court 
House, Rapidan and Sulphur Springs. 
On the morning of October 12, 1863, 
a detachment of some two hundred 
men of this regiment were on detached 
duty acting as escort to the 6th Army 
Corps. Meanwhile fighting had com- 
menced under Mead at Sulphur 
Springs, and they reported for duty 
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and were ordered to defend a ford. 
By the time they were relieved, at 
9 p. m., darkness enveloped them. 
The Union forces had been compelled 
to fall back, closely pressed by the 
enemy, so that this troop was obliged 
to pass in their rear. Sergeant Dur- 
ell was in command of the rear 
guard. While crossing a stream shots 
were fired from the rear and the com- 
mand was given to ‘‘trot.’’ About a 
mile had been traversed in the dark- 
ness when the head of the column di- 
verged to the right. Those in the rear 
failed to make the turn and continued 
straight ahead, riding through an en- 
tire corps of the enemy, encamped on 
both sides of the highway. Failing to 
recognize their uniforms and anxious 
to find a camping place, they pressed 
on until they found themselves sur- 
rounded by troops, to their surprise 
and discomfort. The recognition 
came too late and they were no more 
astonished than were their captors, 
who at once placed some forty-five 
men under arrest, escorting them back 
to Sulphur Springs. Three days later 
they were taken to Richmond and con- 
fined at Libby, where the men were 
searched and their money taken from 
them. Durell managed to secrete 
some twelve dollars, which proved a 
Godsend to himself and comrades and 
helped to save them from some of the 
horrors of starvation to which others 
succumbed. Space will not permit, 
nor is my pen competent to portray, 
the cruel hardships, the pangs of 
hunger, the sufferings from cold and 
lack of blankets these heroic men en- 
dured. Think of sleeping upon the 
frozen ground with the cold stars for 
a covering, to feed day after day 
upon less than a pint of the coarsest 
of meal (the corn and eobs ground 
together and issued unsifted). The 
heart sickens and the pen falters at 
thought of their woes—at Libby, 
Belle Island, Andersonville, Savan- 
nah, Miland, Black-Shear and Flor- 
ence, he suffered the eruelties of im- 
prisonment. He was released De- 
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cember 14, 1864, and mustered out 
in March, 1865. Of the forty-five 
men captured on that ill-fated Oc- 
tober day, but five survived the hard- 
ships of their imprisonment and four 
of the number are still living. The 
war ended, and his country no longer 
requiring his services, he returned to 
his childhood’s home, not to rest upon 
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efforts and his sterling characteris- 
tics of honesty, enterprise and fair 
play. 

A Republican in polities, he has 
been called repeatedly to serve his 
town in various capacities, such as 
treasurer and selectman, while in 
1891, he represented his town in the 
legislature. 


Woodbridge W. Durell 


his hard-earned laurels, but rather to 
acquire new victories. He now en- 
tered the employment of B. F. Haley, 
as clerk in his dry goods department. 
Here he mastered every detail of the 
business and continued with him fif- 
teen years, when he purchased the 
dry goods department and established 
his own store. His business has 
steadily increased until it is today 
the largest of its kind in town, hav- 
ing been built up by his individual 


He was born in Newmarket in 
September, 1839, and as a child he 
attended the village schools, but at 
the early age of fifteen began life’s 
battles by entering the employ of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Company 
as bobbin boy. The life did not ap- 
peal to him, and, after a few months, 
he began his mercantile training, as 
a clerk in a general store, which he 
continued to fill until the eall to arms. 

In 1869 Miss Sarah E. Smith, 
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daughter of Samuel and Sarah E. 
Smith of Wakefield, N. H., became 
his wife—a true helpmeet in all the 
fulness of that sacred term. A mem- 
ber of Rising Star Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., he has twice been called to its 
highest office ‘‘in the East.’’ He also 
holds membership in other organiza- 
tions. 

His genial manner and _ pleasant 
smile endear him to old and young, 
and he is recognized as a many-sided, 
up-to-date, progressive man of af- 


fairs. 


Charles W. Greene, brother of 
Samuel H., was born here in 1841, 
and, at the call to arms, he enlisted 
August 13, 1862, at the age of 21. 
He was mustered in as a private Sep- 
tember 18, and discharged to accept 
promotion elsewhere on January 22, 
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Capt. Charles W. Greene 


1864. He then enlisted in the 25th 
Infantry, was appointed captain and 
was dicharged August 28, 1865, and 
breveted major for gallant services. 





James P. Brooks first enlisted in the 
6th Regiment, November 27, 1861, 
was appointed 2nd lieutenant Nov. 30, 
first lieutenant April 29, 1862; 





Lieut. James P. Brooks 


wounded and discharged as disabled 
Oct. 31, 1862. He again enlisted in 
Co. K, 57th Mass. Infantry, March 
10, 1864, and died at Alexandria, Va., 
July 14, 1864. 

Henry H. Murray enlisted July 31, 
1862, as private in the Thirteenth 
N. H.; was appointed second leuten- 
ant, Sept. 27, 1862, and promoted to 
first lieutenant of Co. K, June 10, 
1863. On the 27th of October he was 
captured at the battle of Fair Oaks 
and for a time was held as an hostage. 
Potent influences were exerted on his 
behalf and on Feb. 15th, 1865, he was 
paroled and in June next following he 
was mustered out. 

Woodbridge W. Tuttle enlisted De- 
cember 10, 1861, and two weeks later 
he was mustered in as a private in 
the First Regiment, New England 
Volunteer Cavalry. The following 
spring he was captured and paroled 
October 31, 1862, at Mountville, Va. 
Rejoining his regiment he was again 
captured June 18, 1863, near Middle- 
bury, Va., and was again paroled. 
Late in that year he was promoted to 
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corporal, sergeant, second and _ first 
lieutenant. He re-enlisted and 
served until the war ended, having 
been mustered out July 10, 1865. 

George A. Smith, while born in Mas- 
sachusetts, is claimed by Newmarket, 
for when but a child his widowed 
mother came here and made her home. 
He enlisted in the navy and was ap- 
pointed acting master’s mate, Oc- 
tober 22, 1861; acting master April 
28, 1862; acting volunteer lieutenant, 
June 27, 1865. He served upon the 
U.S. S. Shepherd Knapp, Huntsville, 
Dictator and the monitor Monadnock, 
and was discharged July 2, 1868. 

John J. Hanson was born at Lee, 
but as a lad came to Newmarket. He 
enlisted August 30, 1862, aged 
twenty-five years. He was mustered 
in as sergeant October 16, 1862, and 
mustered out August 13, 1863. He 
was one of the active organizers of the 
G. A. R. Post, its first commander and 
for him the Camp of Sons of Vet- 
erans is named. 

June 11, 1869, Geo. A. Gay Post, 
No. 18, G. A. R., was organized and 
Comrade John J. Hanson was its first 
commander, since which date it has 
quietly, but none the less faithfully, 
exemplified the high and loyal pre- 
cepts it was organized to ineuleate. 

Regularly as the thirtieth of May 
comes with its first breath of summer, 
her gray and battle-scarred veterans 
gather to memorialize their honored 
dead, and with loving hands they seat- 
ter fresh and fragrant blossoms upon 
those ‘‘little green tents’’ ‘neath 
which their comrades of other days 
peacefully await the sounding of the 
orand reveille. 

Of the work which this post has 
performed in relieving the wants of 
afflicted and distressed comrades, 
ministering with more than a 
woman ’s tender care to the dying and 
in burying the dead, this record may 
not speak and of it the world knows 
little. but ‘‘He who notes the spar- 
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row’s fall’’ has not forgotten and He 
will not forget. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps, an 
auxiliary of the Post, was organized 
October 10, 1889, M. Augusta Rand 
having been its first president. Right 
royally and with true loyalty have 
these unselfish women sought to aid 
and their brothers in every 
worthy word and work and are a 
power for good in this community. 

In the spring of 07 John J. Han- 
son Camp, Sons of Veterans, was or- 
eanized, Franklin A. Brackett being 
its first commander. 


assist 


NEWMARKET CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Newmarket Club of Boston 
was organized in the spring of 1904 
at the home of Charles H. Haley in 
Dorchester, Mass., where, in response 
to requests sent out by Mr. John E. 
Savage of Mattapan, Mass., and oth- 
ers, a goodly number of Newmarket 
people residing in and about Boston 
met together and resolved to form a 
elub. 

What Ex-Governor Rollins of New 
Hampshire stands for in connection 
with the Old Home Week institution 
now so widely observed throughout 
the country, Mrs. Fred H. Pillsbury 
of South Framingham, Mass., stands 
for in relation to the Newmarket Club 
of Boston. To Mrs. Pillsbury is due 
the first thought that the many people 
residing in Boston and vicinity who 
were once residents of Newmarket 
might be associated together for the 
renewal of old acquaintanceships and 
the formation of new and closer re- 
lations, having for a common end the 
interests of the town, and while aided 
by many in the consummation of this 
thought, none were more zealous and 
active in the carrying out of the work 
than the late Mrs. Benjamin F. Haley 
and Mr. John E. Savage, the first 
corresponding secretary of the club. 

Shortly after the first informal 
gathering held in Dorchester in 1904 
a second meeting was called at the 
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home of Mr. Haley to further perfect 
the organization, at which time com- 
mitees were appointed to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws and_ to 
recommend a list of officers to be 
voted upon at a later meeting, which 
should take the form of an outing and 
be held June 17, 1904. The organi- 
zation was completed and _ about 
seventy-five people came together on 
the latter date, which was the first 
formal meeting of the club. 

The first winter meeting of the now 
fully organized Newmarket Club of 
Boston was held at Roxbury, on the 
evening of March 2, 1905, and was at- 
tended by nearly one hundred mem- 
bers. This meeting was in every way 
a memorable one and consisted of a 
banquet, followed by stirring ad- 
dresses, which were delivered by Hon. 
Channing Folsom and Hon. Charles 
A. Morse of Newmarket, and Hon. 
Newman Durell of Pittsfield. 

Thus the elub grew, both in num- 
bers and in interest. The midsum- 
mer outing of 1905 was held in New- 
market, when the entire organization 
was most hospitably entertained by 
the Pascatoquack Club and the fra- 
ternal societies of the town. 

Up to this time the elub had filled 
chiefivy the functions of a social or- 
ganization. At the winter meeting, 
held in Somerville, Mass., in March 
1906, it was felt that the club was 
sufficiently established to take up the 
more serious work which comes within 
the province of such an organization, 
and two important committees were 
appointed, one on town improvements 
and the other on town history. It 
was suggested that no complete his- 
tory of Newmarket had ever been 
written, and that with the influence 
and prestige afforded by the club this 
work could be advantageously carried 
on, and with promise of good success. 
The historical committee was accord- 
ingly appointed, and immediately set 
to work gathering data from all pos- 
sible sources and collating and com- 
piling the same. Arrangements were 
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presently made for publishing the 
committee’s collections in weekly in- 
stalments in the Newmarket Adver- 
tiser. The first instalment appeared 
in the Advertiser in September, 1906, 
and the publication of the collections 
has continued almost constantly ever 
since. With the codperation thus se- 
cured the committee has made un- 
looked for progress, and expects at no 
late day to produce an exhaustive his- 
tory of the town from its earliest set- 
tlement to the present time. 

In August, 1906, the club held its 
second summer outing at Newmarket, 
this time returning the courtesies of 
the townspeople and tendering to the 
citizens a banquet and entertainment. 
More than one hundred members of 
the club were present on this occasion, 
at which addresses were delivered by 
the president, Charles H. Wiggin, and 
the corresponding secretary, Henry 
H. Folsom. 

The regular winter meeting was 
held in Somerville, Mass., in March, 
1907, and was more largely attended 
and more successful than any pre- 
vious gathering. A banquet was 
served and one hundred and twenty- 
five members were present. 

The present officers of the club are: 
Charles H. Wiggin of Malden, Mass., 
president; William TT. Palmer of 
Mattapan, Mass., vice-president; 
Mrs. Fred H. Pillsbury of South 
Framingham, Mass., recording secre- 
tary; Henry H. Folsom of Somerville, 
Mass., corresponding secretary; El- 
mer J. Young of Malden, Mass., 
treasurer. These five, with John E. 
Savage of Mattapan, Mass., and Jo- 
seph L. Caverly of Boston, constitute 
the executive committee, and the his- 
torical committee consists of Nestor 
W. Davis of Winchester, Mass., chair- 
man; John KE. Savage, Annie E. Stott 
of Winchester, Mass., Mrs. Mary Ben- 
nett Morse of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Hon.’ Channing Folsom of Newmar- 
ket. 
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CHARLES H. WIGGIN. 


The Newmarket Club of Boston has 
been exceedingly fortunate in having 
at its head an able representative of 
Newmarket grit and progressiveness 
in the person of Charles H. Wiggin, 
of Malden, Mass., whose devotion of 
both time and money to the building 
up of the club has made possible the 
degree of success to which it has at- 
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to Newmarket at an early age and re- 
sided in the town until 1882, on July 
1 of which year he entered the rail- 
way service of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad as machinist at the Boston 
shop. On September 1, 1885, he was 
promoted to foreman of the machine 
department, and on October 1, 1891, 
he was made master mechanic of the 
Coneord Division, with headquarters 





Charles H. 


tained, more especially so in view of 
the fact that Mr. Wiggin’s duties as 
superintendent of motive power of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad easily 
demand all the energies that should 
rightfully be expended by one indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Wiggin was born in Durham, 
N. H., September 23, 1859, and re- 
ceived his education in the publie 
schools of Newmarket and at Phil- 
lips’ Exeter Academy. He removed 


Wiggin 


at Coneord, N. H.. where he had 
charge of the motive power and ear 
departments. 

At the time of the lease of the Con- 
cord & Montreal Railroad to the Bos- 
ton & Maine, July 1, 1895, he was ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the mo- 
tive power department of the Concord 
& White Mountain Divisions, in which 
capacity he served until October 1, 
1901, when he was transferred to Bos- 
ton and appointed assistant super- 
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intendent of motive power of the Bos- 
ton & Maine system, being promoted 
on January 1, 1907, to superintendent 
of motive power, which position he 
now holds. 

Mr. Wiggin has never aspired to 
political honors. He is a past master 
of Blazing Star Lodge No. 11, A. F. 
and A. M. of Concord, also a mem- 
ber of Trinity Chapter, Horace Chase 
Council and Mount Horeb Command- 
ery, all of Concord, junior grand war- 
den of the grand lodge of Masons in 
New Hampshire. Aside from being 
president of the Newmarket Club of 
3oston, he is president of the New 
England Railroad Club. 

He was married November 24, 1886, 
to Jennie M. Knowlton of Durham, 
and now resides in Malden, Mass. 

NESTOR WILBUR DAVIS 

Well has it been said that ‘‘ Poets 
are born, not made,’’ and with added 
emphasis does this apply to histori- 
ans. Few there are among us who, 
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Nestor W. Davis 


standing in the presence of some 
vivid portrayal of nature’s varied 
moods, have not at some time felt 


the thrill of the poetic muse, but the 
writing of history calls for almost in- 
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finite patience, for from the moun- 
tains of chaff the grains of wheat, 
one here, another there, must be care- 
fully sifted, and since Carlyle has 
said there is ‘‘no genius save the 
genius of taking infinite pains,’’ the 
arrangement and _ presentation of 
these grains of truth, discovered at 
such eost, calls for nothing less than 
genius, and that, too, of a peculiarly 
high type. 

While the subject of this sketch 
possesses a rare combination of qual- 
ifications for the position which he 
now occupies as secretary to one of 
Massachusetts’ ‘‘captains of indus- 


try,’’ as an historian to future gen- 
erations his name bids fair to be- 
come a familiar one. Active and 


varied as are the duties of his daily 
life, he finds rest and recreation in 
poring over ‘‘many a volume of for- 
gotten lore’’ and here and _ there 
eleaning a grain of gold, which, with 
care and discernment, he arranges 
for the benefit of the generations that 
are to come. 

Born in Newmarket, February 15, 
1869, the youngest son of Charles 
Franklin Davis, of whom we have al- 
ready written, he attended the com- 
mon schools of this town, and, later, 
the grammar and high schools of 
Dover. In 1890 he went to Boston, 
which has since been the center of his 
occupations. In the midst of his 
other duties he has contributed quite 
extensively to various 
and genealogical 


biographical 
publieations, and 
done reportorial work for the relig- 
ious press. Mr. Davis is a trustee of 
the Methodist Episeopal Church of 
Winchester, Mass., where he resides, 
au member of the New Hampshire 
Genealogical Society, also of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and 
chairman of the historical committee 
of the Newmarket Club of Boston. 
He married, at Hyde Park, Mass., 
February 12, 1903, Alice 
daughter of Thomas and 


Louise, 
Helen 


(Hovey) Chamberlain of that town. 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF NEW- 
MARKET 
By Mrs. A. C. Haines. 
The Woman’s Club of Newmarket 
owes its origin to the zeal and energy 





Mrs. Carrie Davis 
Founder of the Woman's Club of Newmarket 





Mrs. I. T. George 


of one publie-spirited woman, Mrs. 
Carrie Davis. The first meeting was 
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held October 24, 1904, and fifty 
names were enrolled during the first 
few months of its existence. 

We had been Grangers, Rebekahs 
and W. R. C. women, but as club 
members it took time to become famil- 
iar with elub work and acquainted 
with each other’s capabilities and 
qualifieations. 

In the former we were assisted by 











Mrs. W. W. Durell 


Miss Fannie Mathes, president of the 
Dover Club, and Rev. Mrs. N. W. P. 
Smith of Newrfields. 

Our first social venture was a Colo- 
nial Tea. The old house of the agent 
of the manufacturing corporation, 
renovated and remodeled, under the 
direction of Mrs. Garner, threw open 
its doors to the elub, and members and 
euests attended in large numbers, 
many in attractive colonial costumes. 

A program was rendered, refresh- 








ments served and the affair pro- 
nounced a success. In order to keep 
in touch with the other clubs of the 
state, it was voted, April 15, 1905, to 





Mrs. J. H. Staples 


join the State Federation and Mrs. 
Charles Pepler, who had come to us 
from Providence, was elected presi- 
dent. In February, 1906, the Dur- 
ham -Club accepted an invitation to 
be our guests and Judge Shute of Ex- 
eter entertained us with selections 
from his writings, and on a recent oc- 
easion Mrs. Olive Rand Clark read 
her valuable paper on Eliza Nelson 
Blair. At the January meeting of 
the present year, we were entertained 
by Dr. Joseph Harvey, who gave a 
charming description of his first trip 
to Jamaica. 

At the January, 1906, meeting Mrs. 
Follansby of Exeter gave us a talk 
on her favorite theme of charities, and 
her further interest in our club was 
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shown by an invitation to her beauti- 
ful summer home at Hampton Beach. 

The outings in June have been 
pleasant features. The first, under 
the direction of Mrs. Griffin, was to 
Frost’s Hill in Eliot, Me., thence to 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, returning via 
Great Bay in a launch. 

The second outing was to York 
Beach, stopping at the old jail to en- 
joy its rare collection of antiques. A 
fish dinner at the Algonquin and the 
ever-fascinating charms of old ocean 
made up a delightful day. 

The program for 1906 was Ameri- 
ean History and Poets, and quite sue- 
cessfully carried out. For the pres- 
ent we have entered the realm of fie- 
tion and hope to have equally enjoy- 





Miss Cassell Durell 
able meetings. Lunch is served each 
time to enliven the social side. 
A reading room was opened in 
‘John Webster Hall’’ in February, 
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1907, supplied with magazines and 
papers, and members volunteered to 
serve as patronesses, and we hope to 
make this a permanent feature when 
a new heating plant is introduced into 
the building. 

Three lectures with stereopticon 
were given by Professor Cross in 
1906—’07, and a course of four de- 
lightful entertainments from the 
White Star Entertainment Bureau 
is now in progress—the object being 
to introduce a class of entertainments 
superior to those which usually come 
to our village. 

With a membership of but twenty 
active members we realize that we are 
one of the small clubs of the Federa- 
tion, but we believe our presence has 
been recognized as a social factor in 
our town at least. The officers for 
1907—’08 are: President, Mrs. A. C. 
Haines; vice-president, Mrs. John H. 
Griffin; secretary, Miss Rena E. 
Young; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah E. Tas- 
ker; directors, Mrs. William H. 
Garner, Miss Lilian R. Smith, Miss 
Cassell Durell. 


MRS A. C. HAINES 


Mrs. A. C. Haines, now serving for 
the second term as the president of 
the Woman’s Club, is a loyal daugh- 
ter of the town, whose activities’ in 
connection with the Woman’s Relief 
Corps and the Grange are well known. 
Patriotic and public-spirited to a de- 
gree, she has endeared herself to her 
associates in these orders. A fine 
parliamentarian, she presides over the 
affairs of the elub with a quiet dig- 
nity, and gives to it her willing ser- 
vice and hearty support. It is, how- 
ever, in her own home that she ap- 
pears to best advantage, for here her 
charming hospitality and easy grace 
contribute to the comfort, happiness 
and hearty enjoyment of her most 
fortunate guest. 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES. 

Again we deplore the lack of space 
which forbids the enumeration of the 
many inducements which Newmarket 
extends to the voung man seeking to 
win position for himself or to create 
a home for his family, but since ** All 
history is biography,’’ and ‘‘ The his- 
tory of a nation is but a record of the 
lives of its men,’’ the reader will find 
in the following brief sketches of her 
representative sons an account of 
what the town now is. One feature, 
however, we must briefly refer to, viz. : 
the publie schools, which are of the 
best, in charge of earnest and most 
competent instructors. 

The High School has recently been 
reorganized under the act of “91 and 
is now second to none. The ambi- 
tious student can here fit for admis- 
sion to our colleges without the incon- 
venience or expense of going else- 
where for a preparatory course. The 
town is fortunate in possessing among 
her sons the district supervisor of 
schools, Hon. Channing Folsom, for- 
mer state superintendent of public in- 
struction, whose life has been devoted 
to educational work. <A sketch of his 
character and career, written by John 
B. Stevens, Jr.. of Dover, with full 
page portrait, was published in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY for January, 1899. 

Before passing to the personal 
sketches, the writer embraces this op- 
portunity to tender most earnest and 
cordial thanks to all who have aided, 
encouraged or assisted in his labors, 
particularly to Dr. Greene, Mr. Tas- 
ker, Editor Pinkham, Mr. Hodgdon, 
Mr. Nestor Davis of Boston, and espe- 
cially to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Haines, 
who have not only rendered timely 
and valuable assistance, but who gen- 
erously opened their house to ‘‘the 
stranger within their gates,’’ thus af- 
fording him a most cheerful and quiet 
work room and permitting him to 
enjoy with them the comforts of their 
charming home, and most especially 
am I indebted to Miss Helen C. Ben- 
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nett, who patiently and faithfully has 
served as my co-laborer, amanuensis 
and copyist. 

JOHN S. BENNETT 


One of the most familiar landmarks 
in the commercial history of the town, 
and one associated with the lives and 
activities of some of Newmarket’s best 
citizenship, is the store at the corner 
of Main and Exeter streets, now oc- 
cupied by Mr. John H. Griffin, who 
conducts therein a business of prac- 
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John S. Bennett 


tically the same nature as has been 
carried on within its doors for a 
period of sixty years. 

The tin and hardware business was 
first founded in Newmarket in 1843 
by Mr. John 8. Bennett, a man of re- 
markable ability and keen business 
foresight, who placed ideas of pro- 
gression above those of personal gain, 
and whose influence and achievement 
along that line enlivened the town and 
were of great benefit to the commun- 
itv. Through Mr. Bennett’s ener- 
gies a trade was built up in the tin 
and hardware business, which, in- 
eluding an outside line of coal, wood 


and lumber, amounted at one period 
to $100,000 yearly. His first store 
was an unpretentious building which 
stood nearly opposite the present 
Masonic Block on Main Street, from 
which he removed, about 1847, to the 
more commodious quarters at the cor- 
ner of Exeter Street. 

In 1850 Mr. Bennett’s brother, Ed- 
Win, was taken into the firm, and the 
business was then conducted under 
the name of J. 8S. and E. Bennett. 
Under this co-partnership the firm 
employed at one time between forty 
and fifty men. 

In 1874 Mr. Bennett and _ his 
brother disposed of their interests in 
Newmarket and engaged in the iron 
foundry business at Lawrence, Mass., 
purehasing a two-thirds interest in the 
Merrimae foundry of that city. Mr. 
Bennett's career, however, was unfor- 
tunately cut short after his removal 
from Newmarket, for he died at 
Lawrence in 1876. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN DAVIS 


The purchasers of this business at 
the time of its relinquishment by the 
Bennett brothers were Napoleon B. 
Treadwell, later president of the New- 
market Savings Bank, and Charles F. 
Davis. who negotiated for the business 
in 1873 and consummated its pur- 
chase in 1874, thence conducting the 
same under the firm name of Tread- 
well & Davis. This partnership con- 
tinued until the spring of 1878, when 
Mr. Davis was obliged to retire on ac- 
count of ill health. His share in the 
concern was purchased by William T. 
Folsom, and the business was thence 
earried on under the firm name of 
Treadwell & Folsom, until its pur- 
chase in 1891 by its present owner, 
Mr. John H. Griffin. 

Charles F. Davis was born in Bar- 
rington, N. H., December 21, 1831, 
and came to Newmarket in 1850, im- 
mediately engaging with Mr. Bennett, 
with whom he was constantly con- 
nected, with the exception of two 
years spent in California, until his 
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purchase of the business with Mr. 
Treadwell in 1874. Aside from his 
business associations, Mr. Davis was 
an active and enthusiasti¢ citizen and 
took a prominent part in the Demo- 
cratic polities of the town. He held 
sundry minor offices, such as member 
of the school committee, captain of 
the fire company, chief engineer, po- 
liceman, ete. 1870 he was elected rep- 
resentative to the legislature and 
served a second term. He was a 
man of kindly temperament and genial 
disposition, and well liked by all who 
knew him. He was a member of the 
Masonie order and an Odd Fellow, 
and a charter member of Pioneer 
lodge, No. 1, K. of P.; also a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After retiring from business he pur- 
chased a farm at North Epping, N. 
H., where he died July 24, 1878. 


BENJAMIN F. HALEY 


Another of the early enterprises 
which deserves a prominent place in 
the history of the town was the whole- 
sale tailoring establishment of S. A. 
and B. F. Haley, who manufactured 
clothing extensively for many years 
and employed at one period 500 
hands, manufacturing on an extensive 
scale band and military uniforms. 
This business was founded more than 
fifty years ago by Samuel A. Haley 
and his brother, Benjamin F., and 
was carried on under the firm name of 
S. A. and B. F. Haley. Shortly af- 
ter the incorporation of the Newmar- 
ket Bank, the senior partner, Samuel 
A. Haley, became cashier of the bank 
and retired from the partnership, the 
business thereafter being conducted 
exclusively by his brother, Benjamin 
F. Haley. Mr. Haley enlarged the 
establishment, installed a custom tail- 
oring department in addition to the 
already large manufacturing busi- 
ness and established a branch at 
Dover, in which he was very success- 
ful. 


HON. WM. B. SMALL 


William Bradbury Small was born 
in Limington, Maine, May 17, 1817, 
where he spent his early life in a 
Christian home, his father being an 
officer in the church, and his mother 
a devotedly religious woman. His 
youth gave unquestionable promise of 
that unwearied industry, indomitable 
energy and marked success which 
characterized his life in after years. 
When William was a young man his 
father moved to Ossipee, in this state; 
but, although the ample farm there 
was beautiful for situation and had 
many attractions, it did not satisfy his 
aspirations, and he left the plough 
and his home to reap the fruits of 
knowledge at the Effingham Academy. 
From the academy he went to Exeter, 
where he taught in one of the public 
schools, and pursued the study of law 
with Messrs. Bell and Tuck, until he 
was admitted to the bar. He then 
commenced the practice of law at 
Newmarket, where for nearly two- 
score years he uninterruptedly and 
successfully pursued his professional 
life. 

He was honored by the citizens of 
this town as their representative in 
the state legislature, and was for 
many years a director of the Newmar- 
ket National Bank, and at the time of 
his death its president. 

He was honored by the citizens of 
this senatorial district as their sen- 
ator, and Dartmouth College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of master of arts. 

He was also honored with the posi- 
tion of county solicitor for a succes- 
sion of years, which office he held at 
the time of his death. He was chosen 
by the citizens of the First Congres- 
sional District as their representative 
in the 43d Congress, in 1873, being 
the fourth resident of Newmarket to 
occupy the distinguished position, 
Rey. John Broadhead having served 
from 1829 to 1833, Dr. George W. 
Kittredge from 1853 to 1855, and 
Rev. James Pike from 1855 to 1859. 
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All these positions of trust and 
honor he filled with marked ability 
and distinction, having the entire con- 
fidence of his associates, adorning each 
office with his strict honesty, unyield- 
ing integrity, ceaseless industry, vir- 
tuous life, and faithful discharge of 
all the duties incumbent upon him. 


SAMUEL HENRY GREENE, M. D. 


The watchword of the hour is prog- 
ress and with delight we note the 
ever-increasing speed of our develop- 
ment in every direction, and yet oft- 
times it causes a sigh of regret or 
even a falling tear as we part with 
some of the good old ways. 

‘‘The Family Doctor’’ of our fa- 
ther’s day was something more 
than a man, say rather an institution. 
To him we went, not alone with the 
story of our aches and pains, but with 
a recital of our aspirations, ambitions 
and all too often with our disappoint- 
ments and heartaches. But whether 
bright with hope or heavy with the 
shadow of woe, we knew just what 
our reception would be at his hand. 
Wise counsel, sound advice and up- 
lifting encouragement never failed 
us. He shared the sacred confidence 
of the community and never yet be- 
trayed a trust. His ever ready sym- 
pathy, self-saerificing fidelity and un- 
failing devotion through long months 
or even years of suffering we came to 
accept as the customary thing. 

Day after day, in driving rains or 
drifting snows, we watched the pas- 
sage of his faithful horse as he vis- 
ited the homes of poverty and min- 
istered to the sufferings of the sons 
and daughters of want and penury 
without fee or hope of earthly reward. 
Modest and retiring, forgetful of self, 
he sought to do good as he found op- 
portunity. 

Such a man is the subject of this 
sketech—Samuel Henry Greene—born 
in Newmarket, February 12, 1837, 
son of Simon Pelham and Sarah Au- 
gusta (Smith) Greene. His parents 


removed to Boston in 1844, where his 
father became a member of the firm 
of Darrah, Morse & Co. He died 
August 1, 1849, aged forty-one years 
and was buried in the old cemetery. 
Then Mrs. Greene returned to New- 
market, where she resided until her 
death in 1862, aged fifty-two years. 

Doctor Greene attended school at 
Pittsfield, Gilmanton and Atkinson. 
After he left school, he spent about 
three years in travel in the Central 
States, then returning to Newmarket, 
he began the study of medicine, the 
practice of which has been his life 
work. He attended a course of lec- 
tures at Harvard in 1857, at Han- 
over in 1858, back to Harvard in 
1859 and was there graduated in 
1860, and immediately began practice 
in Durham, where he remained six 
years. He then purchased the prac- 
tice of Dr. William Folsom of this 
town, where he has sinee remained. 

A Republican in polities, he has 
served his town in various capacities, 
such as moderator, supervisor, mem- 
ber of the school board, board of 
health and coroner. For six con- 
secutive vears he was chairman of 
the board of seleetmen, and during 
the administration of presidents Ar- 
thur and Harrison, he was the town’s 
efficient postmaster, filling the office 
eight years. 

July 2, 1860, he married Mallie 
Ross Baker, daughter of Andrew and 
Mary Jane (Sawyer) Baker of this 
town. He has one son, Walter Bry- 
ant. 


CHARLES E. TASKER 


Few indeed are the communities in 
New Hampshire who cannot boast at 
least one citizen who bears the hall 
mark ‘‘Sterling.’’ Are there burdens 
to be borne? Does duty eall for some 
unselfish soul to serve without honor 
or reward? Is a subscription paper 
to be headed either for foreign or do- 
mestic missions? There is always one 
man on whom we depend, well know- 
ing that he will not disappoint or 
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fail us. since he is always dependable. 
All this, and much more, may prop- 
erly be said of Charles E. Tasker, 
born here November 29, 1833, son of 
Jewett and Louisa (Haskell) Tasker. 
As a lad he attended the public 
schools here and at Beverly, Mass., 
and at an early age began to assist 
his father, with whom he mastered the 
trade of carpenter and builder. For 
many vears the father was the leader 
in this department of local develop- 
ment, a man of sterling worth, quiet 
and retiring, vet ever ready to ad- 
vanee the best interests of his town. 
Universally beloved and respected, he 
passed away in 1872. 

The tales of fabulous wealth await- 
ing the man with courage to dare the 
hardships of California in early days 
fired the ambition of young Tasker 
and in 1858 we find him bidding adieu 
to the scenes of childhood and youth 
and joining the general exodus for 
“The Golden Gate.’ He reached 
San Francisco in August, but at once 
pressed on to Placerville, where for a 
short time he was engaged in mining. 
The mechanic arts appealed strongly 
to him and he secured employment as 
a pattern maker in a foundry, and, 
quick to appreciate the possibilities of 
the business, he purchased and sue- 
cessfully operated this plant for a 
period of three years, when, selling to 
advantage, he removed to Silver City, 
Nevada. where he started a similar 
enterprise, producing castings and 
machinery for quartz mills. This he 
continued until 1864, when he sold 
out his business and returned to New- 
market with the fruits of his labors. 

He now purchased an established 
undertaking business. This he has 
constantly enlarged and improved, 
until today he is recognized as one 
of the leading undertakers and em- 
balmers in the county of Rocking- 
ham. 

A Democrat in polities, he has well 
and faithfully served his town in 
various official capacities, as treas- 
urer, chairman of the board of select- 
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men, three years chairman of the 
school board and has twice ably repre- 
sented the town in the legislature. 
Unselfish and patriotic, he always 
seeks the best interest and advance- 
ment of his town and state. 

A member for many years of Ris- 
ing Star Lodge, A. F. and A. M., he 
for five years filled its highest office 
in the East, is a member of Orphan 
Council, Belknap Chapter and St. 
Paul Commandery, all of Dover, and 
has also received the Seottish Rite de- 
grees up to and including the 32d de- 
gree. He is also a charter member 
and past chancellor of Pioneer Lodge. 
No. 1, K. of P., an active pillar of 
the Congregational Chureh, to which 
he cheerfully renders most valuable 
service. 

Mr. Tasker has been twice married: 
in 1861 to Georgiana, daughter of 
Rev. L. B. Tasker, by whom he has 
three children: Louisa, wife of W. 
T. Folsom of Fort Payne, Alabama, 
and Edward M. and Harry B. His 
second wife was Mrs. Helene H. 
(Payne) Mathes. His home on Ex- 
eter Street is noted for its cordial 
hospitality and good cheer where the 
latch string always hangs out. Long 
may he live to enjoy its quiet rest and 
peace. 


HON. FRANK H. DURGIN 


The most attractive, up-to-date 
business block, a modern, high-posted, 
three-story brick building, fronting 
Main St., is the home of the large 
and constantly increasing business 
earried on by the builder and owner 
of the block, Hon. Frank H. Durgin, 
a native of Lee, where, in 1863, he 
was born to Greenleaf and Mary A. 
(Jenkins) Durgin. He attended the 
publie schools of his native town, and 
at the age of eighteen came here and 
with his brother, John W. (since de- 
ceased), purchased a small grocery 
store on the site of his present busi- 
ness. He has always been ambitious 
to excel and earries the largest and 
best stock in his line in Newmarket. 
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Catering to the best trade, he has, by 
close application to business, coupled 
with fair treatment of all and busi- 
ness integrity of the highest type, 
succeeded in building up by far the 
largest business of its kind in this 
section of the county. 

Affiliating with Pioneer Lodge, No. 
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Active in Masonry, he is the present 
junior deacon of his lodge, Rising 
Star. He is also affiliated with Or- 
phan’s Council, Belknap Chapter, 
and St. Paul Commandery K. T.. ali 
of Dover, and has received the Scot- 
tish Rite degrees up to and ineluding 


the 32d degree. He is also noble 


Hon. Frank H. Durgin 


1, K. of P., at an early age, he has 
filled all its chairs and has served as 
PD, 19545; UC. 

An active member of the Uniformed 
Rank, he for five years was captain 
in command of the local division, 
then promoted to the rank of leuten- 
ant-colonel of the Ist N. H. Ree. U. 
R. K. P., he served eight years. 


erand of Squamscott Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. 

In politics a Republican, he has 
filled many offices of trust and respon- 
sibility with honor. Four years 
treasurer of the town, he is now serv- 
ine his second term as chairman of 
the board of selectmen. In 1895 he 
was elected to the legislature, and in 
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1897, in a district strongly Demo- 
eratic, he was honored with an elee- 
tion to the state senate. He is also 
vice-president of the Newmarket Na- 
tional Bank. 

Miss Martha Slater of Attleboro, 
Mass., became his wife in 1888 and 
has borne him three sons, Robert G.., 
J. Frank and Elmer S. 
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present owner, Harrison Gray, son of 
Jonathan and Sarah C. (Neal) Bur- 
ley, was born here December 9, 1834, 
and has spent his life upon the farm. 
He was educated in the common 
school and at Blanchard Academy, 
Pembroke. 

The farm, which ineludes something 
less than 200 aeres, is in excellent con- 


Harrison G. Burley 


The old Burley homestead in New- 
market, four miles from the village, 
and about one mile from Littlefield’s 
Crossing on the Concord & Ports- 
mouth railroad, has been held in the 
family since its settlement in 1769 by 
Josiah Burley, a descendant of Giles 
Burley, who was a citizen of Ips- 
wich, Mass., as early as 1648. The 


dition, with good buildings, well ar- 
ranged and all the necessary modern 
appliances. 

Mr. Burley was married January 
17, 1877, to Fannie E., daughter of 
Jewett Conner of Exeter. They have 
three children, Walter D., Lillian M., 
wife of Fred J. Durell, and Winifred 
Conner. 
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Mr. Burley is an earnest Democrat 
and has always taken a strong inter- 
est in public affairs. He has served 
several years member of the 
board of seleetmen, as supervisor and 
as representative in the legislature in 
1872 and 1873. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1902. He is a charter member of 
South Newmarket Grange, served 
three years as lecturer, one as over- 
seer, and master two vears. He is 


as a 
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CHARLES H. CHASE, D. D. 8. 


Newmarket possesses an up-to-date, 
thoroughly first-class doctor of dental 
surgery in the person of Charles 
Henry Chase, the son of Hiram and 
Clara (Philbrick) Chase of Stratham, 
where he first saw the light August 
20, 1886. He attended the town 
school and the high school of Ports- 
mouth and was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Dental College in 1892. 
The September next following he set- 





Charles H. Chase, D. D. S. 


also a member of East Rockingham 
Pomona Grange, and has been over- 
seer of the same. [is religious af- 
filiation is with the Congregational- 
ists. 

For many years Mr. Burley has 
been interested in the Rockingham 
Fire Insurance Company, serving it 
in various capacities, and is now pres- 
ident of the organization. 


tled in Newmarket and has now the 
patronage and confidence of the best 
citizens, who were not slow to recog- 
nize his skill as a dentist and his 
worth as a man. He is a charter mem- 
ber of Portsmouth Lodge, No. 97, B. 
P. O. E., which makes him one of the 
oldest of New Hampshire’s Elks. He 
is also a member of Gamma Chapter 
Xi, Psi Phi. 
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A. B. CRAWFORD 

The mass of clay by the roadside 
fills no important place in life, but 
the potter takes it and puts it upon 
his wheel and with a skilful touch 
here and there shapes and fashions it 
into a vessel of honor, fit to decorate 
the palace of a king. This illustra- 
tion is often used and fittingly to em- 
phasize the wonderful influence which 
the conscientious, earnest instructor 
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**Eastern’’ in the fullest sense of the 
word, his parentage having come 
from New York and New Hampshire. 

His education was most thorough, 
for books are to him a pastime and a 
delight. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth in the class of 1876. 

He possesses to a rare degree those 
qualities which characterize the suc- 
cessful teacher. With a heart in sym- 
pathy with his pupils, he preserves 





A. B. Crawford 


of our youth exercises in the shaping 
and developing of the minds placed in 
his care and under his direction. 
Newmarket is indeed to be congrat- 
ulated in the possession of one so fit- 
ted by natural ability and careful 
training to fill the position of in- 
structor as A. B. Crawford, the prin- 
cipal of the high school. Although 
born in Michigan his ancestors are 


his youth and youthful enthusiasm. 
His familiarity with the classics and 
his knowledge thereof is remarkable 
and he excels as a mathematician and 
we repeat that Newmarket is indeed 
fortunate in being able to retain him 
in the position which he honors. 
He is fortunate in his assistants, 
Miss Elsie P. Peabody of Danvers, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke, and 
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Miss N. Spencer of the University of 
Kansas, now serving in that capacity ; 
they show a great devotion and much 
interest in their work and their in- 
fluence is uplifting. 


LEON CAMARIE 


During the last twenty years a 
great change has gradually taken 
place in the population of this, as in 
most other cotton manufacturing 
towns. Large numbers of French Ca- 
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nadians having settled among us with 
the idea of making this their perma- 
nent home, we deeply regret that we 
are unable to present to our readers a 
greater number of representatives of 
these industrious, public-spirited citi- 
zens. The junior member of the pres- 
ent board of selectmen, Leon, son of 
Pierre and Sara Nudo Camarie, was 
born at Lewiston, Maine, December 
20, 1876. When but eight years old, 
the death of his father was the sig- 
nal for the mother’s return to Can- 
ada, but the boy’s heart turned back 
to ‘‘the States’’ and, ambitious to 
make a beginning for himself, when 
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but eleven years of age he came to 
Newmarket, where he found employ- 
ment as a ‘‘bobbin boy”’ and later 
learned to weave. In 1887 he re- 
moved to Lowell, where for fifteen 
years he worked in the cotton mill. 
In 1902 he again settled in Newmar- 
ket, this time to make it his home. 
He has charge of the mechanism of 
the looms in the Newmarket Manu- 
facturing Company’s works. He is a 
member and director of Lafayette 
Club, of the Foresters of America, of 
which he is also treasurer, and a mem- 
ber of the Fraternal Relief, and as 
noted was elected last year to the 
board of seleetmen. 

September 8, 1890, he married Ole- 
vena Dubav of Lowell, Mass. They 
have three children. 


EDWIN SIBLEY CARPENTER 


While many of the sons of the town 
have sought success in other fields, in 
answer to the law of constant change, 
boys from other localities have come 
here and won their successes, thus 
maintaining the equilibrium. 

Edwin Sibley, son of Guy and 
Mary Ann (Kimball) Carpenter, was 
born in Hopkinton, N. H., December 
15, 1856. He attended the common 
schools of his native town and at 
Weare, N. H., and until his majority 
assisted his father in the work of the 
farm. At the age of twenty-one he 
came to Newmarket and worked one 
year upon a farm, and three years 
driving a job team. He then ac- 
cepted a position at Concord as fore- 
man of a large farm, where he re- 
mained for seven years. His resi- 
dence here had created a love for the 
town, to which he returned in 1888, 
and it has since been his home. With 
his brother he is now engaged in lum- 
bering. In 1896 he formed a part- 
nership with Geo. L. Chase of New- 
fields. The growth of the business 
has been steady and constant and last 
year was in excess of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

December 20, 1876, he married Har- 
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riett Frances Mudge, who bore him 
five sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are blessed with excellent 
health. Mrs. Carpenter died Febru- 
ary 11, 1892. 

Mr. Carpenter’s second wife is 
Laura Belle, daughter of James Rob- 
ert and Emma Frances Hendrick, of 
Deer Isle, Maine. Five children are 


Early in life he joined the Free 
Baptist Church of his native town, 
which membership he still retains. 


FRANK E. LANG. 


Another trusted citizen who eame to 
Newmarket and settled about the same 
time as Mr. Carpenter and who, 
though quiet and unobtrusive, has by 





Edwin S. Carpenter 


the fruit of this union, three of whom 
survive. 

The character of Mr. Carpenter’s 
life work makes such exacting de- 
mands upon his time and strength 
that he has been unable to serve his 
town to any great extent, although 
for eight years he made a most effi- 
cient road commissioner. 


his public spirit and upright char- 
acter won the respect and regard of 
the best citizens, is Frank Edward, 
son of Gilman Collins and Sarah Ann 
Lang. He was born at Candia Depot 
April 14, 1864. After attending the 
local schools, when but sixteen, he 
went to Amesbury, Mass., to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade, and in 1884, when 
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twenty years old, he came here and 
has since made Newmarket his home. 
He was first employed by Thomas 
Garland, and, after two years with 
him, purchased the shop and good will 
and,. by his skill and industry, has 
built up the business, of which he is 
now the head. 

He has been most active for the best 
interests of the community and town, 
but has not been anxious for his own 
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Maud E., daughter of A. W. and 
Francena Gray of Brownsville, 
Maine, and they have four children. 


OLIVER P. SANBORN 


As we have already noted, a bal- 
ance of affairs is maintained by the 
exchange of residence, and still an- 
other adopted son of the town is O. P. 
Sanborn ; but although a son by adop- 
tion, he is none the less a son in the 
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official promotion. He has served 
upon the school and water boards, to 
be sure, but his best service has been 
in the background rather than in self 
seeking advancement. 

He is a charter member of John 
Hanson Camp, Sons of Veterans, past 
sachem of Pocassett Tribe, No. 45, I. 
O. R. M., and past noble grand of 
Swamscott Lodge, No. 18, I. O. O. F. 

He married November 16, 1888 


? 


fullest sense of the word, in all it im- 
plies of willingness to serve, or read- 
iness to do for his home. Oliver Pea- 
body, the son of Piper and Hannah 
(Meserve) Sanborn, was born in 
Franklin, August 5, 1849. He at- 
tended the district school as a boy, but 
his father dying when he was only 
eleven years old, the care and labor of 
the farm fell upon his tender shoul- 
ders when but fifteen years of age 
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(his older brothers having gone to the 
defense of their country’s flag), but 
in spite of youth he made a success of 
the venture. He soon acquired a herd 
of cows and began the production of 
milk, retailing the same at Franklin 
village. 

In 1883, for family reasons, he 
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moved to Newmarket, and for years 
had charge of the corporation farm, 
under Mr. A. J. Nichols, whose friend- 
ship then won, Mr. Sanborn still treas- 
ures as a precious heritage. 

In 1890 he purchased the Gilman 
farm, which has since been his home. 
This property he has greatly im- 
proved; two streets have been sur- 
veyed and built through the same, 
and several lots sold for residences. 
Enough has been retained to make a 
first class, up to date farm. He keeps 
a small, but select, herd of grade cows, 
and still continues the business he 
learned as a boy, the production of 
milk. 

A Republican in polities, he has 
been twice road agent and has served 
the town as selectman. He is past 
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chancellor of Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, 
K. P., and is an active member of 
Lamprey River Grange. 

On January 24, 1875, he married 
Ella F., daughter of John F. and 
Sarah A. (Miles) Demeritt of this 
town. 


STEPHEN HAMILTON DAVIS 


Our readers will recall a few years 
ago the multiplicity of secret soci- 
eties which sprang into existence. 
Among others that flourished for a 
brief day here was ‘‘The Sovereigns 
of Industry,’’ some of whose members 
builded better than they realized in 
the organization of what has proved 
to be not only a suceessful but one of 
the most popular stores in the town. 

At the inception of the enterprise 
only members of the order were 
patrons, but as interest therein soon 
decreased, a stock company took over 
the store and has sinee continued the” 
business. In August, 1878, Mr. 
Stephen H. Davis was installed as 
manager, and to his business ability, 
combined with his courteous attention 
to the needs of the humblest patron, 
the present success of the enterprise 
is very largely attributable. 

Stephen Hamilton Davis is a native 
of Lee, where he first saw the light, 
April 15, 1842. His edueational op- 
portunities were decidedly limited, 
consisting as they did of attendanee 
upon the district schools and a brief 
term at a private school. He re- 
mained with his parents until his 
twenty-second year, when he started 
in life for himself. 

For a few years he tried his hand at 
various employments, none of which 
appealed to him especially, until at 
length he was employed as a clerk in 
a grocery store. Here he found eon- 
genial employment, and he deter- 
mined to master every detail of the 
business. Possessing as he does man- 
agerial ability of high order, he was 
admirably qualified for the position, 
which since 1888 he has so ably filled. 

A Republican in polities, the de- 
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mands of business upon his time and 
energies forbid his devoting either to 
political life, nevertheless his towns- 
men have made some demands he 
could not ignore and he has served 
them as selectman and three years 
upon the school board. He has been 
three times married, first to Fanny A. 
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Young, who died in September, 1873. 

In November, 1875, he married An- 
nie M. Sanborn of Exeter, who died 
July 6, 1893. She bore him two chil- 
dren, Sadie M. and Fannie A., both 
surviving. July 31, 1895, he married 
Carrie O. Chesley of Durham. 

In this connection the writer desires 
to pay a tribute to the father of Mr. 
Davis. When a lad I well remember 
him as an honored visitor at my 
father’s home. A farmer by oecu- 
pation he early gave his heart to 
God and became deeply interested in 
those great questions involving our 
future state and condition. He be- 
came a close student of the Bible and 
but few men were his equal in quot- 
ing the precepts of that ‘‘Book of 
Books.’’ At his own expense he went 
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about doing good and many owed 
their religious awakening to his faith- 
ful, earnest labors. Wier Davis 
died July 22, 1893. Of him well may 
it be said: ‘‘Though being dead he 
yet speaketh’’ and ‘‘His works do 
follow him.’’ 


IRVING T. GEORGE 

The legal profession at one time, 
earlier in the town’s history, had no 
less than seven representatives, and it 
is an eloquent commentary upon the 
peacefulness of the present genera- 
tion that but two are now known to 
the town. Irving True, son of Henry 
Clinton and Elinor Lamb (Hinkson) 
George, was born in Canaan, N. H., 
June 27,1854. There he attended the 
local school and the Union Academy, 





Irving T. George 
ulso Tilton Seminary and Kimball 
Union Academy at Meriden, where he 
fitted for Dartmouth. 

He then entered the office of the 
late John Y. Mugridge of Coneord, 
and studied law with him, and with 
George W. Murray at Canaan, and 
was admitted to the bar at Plymouth, 
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at the November term, 1877. The 
May following he moved to Newmar- 
ket, which has since been his home. 
His life has largely been devoted to 
the practice of his profession, but he 
takes a most active interest in school 
affairs and has been a member of the 
school board, here and in his native 
town, over nine vears. 
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REV. GEORGE A. DEMERS 


The affairs of the Catholic parish 
in Newmarket are at present under 
the care of Rev. Father George Ar- 
thur Demers, who was born at Levis, 
P. Q., February 10, 1876. His fa- 
ther was Edward and his mother 
Alma (Couture). The father was an 
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In 1900 His Excellency Governor 
Jordan appointed him judge of the 
Police Court of Newmarket, which 
position he still holds. 

He married Nellie, daughter of 
John and Bertha A. (Bruce) Palmer. 
They have five children living and one 
deceased. 


attorney-at-law, and his brother, Cleo- 
phas, is a priest, the beloved pastor of 
the church at Somersworth. Fond of 
his nephew (the subject of this 
sketch), he assumed the responsibility 
of his education and the youth was or- 
dained from his chureh. He was ed- 
ucated at Levis College and the Uni- 
versity of St. Joseph, N. B., and re- 
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ceived his theological training at the 
Grand Seminary of the Sulbicien Fa- 
thers at Montreal. He was ordained, 
December 20, 1901, by the late Bishop 
Bradley. 

In May, 1907, he was assigned to 
this charge, and during his brief stay 
has succeeded in paying off every dol- 
lar of indebtedness, having raised 
something more than three thousand 
five hundred dollars for this purpose. 
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WALTER B, GREENE 

Walter Bryant, only son of Samuel 
If. and Mallie R. (Baker) Greene, was 
born here November 9, 1861. He at- 
tended the local schools, including the 
high, and on the appointment of his 
father in 1883 to the postmastership 
of the town he became deputy post- 
master and filled that post eight 
years. He filled several clerical po- 
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Plans have been made and are now in 
the hands of the bishop and in the 
early spring work will begin upon a 
large convent which he will erect. 

Something over six feet in height, 
Father Demers is blessed with a splen- 
did physique and his frank, open 
countenance and ever genial courtesy 
win for him firm friends wherever 
his lot may be east. 


sitions in the town and learned the 
tailoring business with Benjamin F, 
Haley & Co., and in 1898 removed to 
Ashville, N. C., where he established 
the first ladies’ tailoring business in 
that section. From its ineeption it 
has had a steady growth and he now 
has some thirty people in his employ. 

He joined Rising Star Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., soon after attaining his 
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majority, and after serving in most 
of the subordinate positions he was 
elected worshipful master. Tle is a 
member of Belknap Chapter and Or- 
phan Council at Dover, and joined 
Cyrene Commandery, K. T., of Ash- 
ville, N. C., and at its first election 
thereafter he was unanimously elected 
as captain general and the succeed- 
ing year eminent commander. 

June 8, 1884, he married Bertha 
B., daughter of John and Bertha 
Bruce of Newmarket. 


JOHN H. GRIFFIN 


John H. Griffin, was born in Ded- 
ham, Mass., in 1855, a son of James 
and Irene (McDaniel) Griffin. When 
but two and a half years old, his 
parents removed to Lee, and then to 
Madbury, N. H. His early eduea- 
tion was aequired at East Kingston. 
but he later attended school at New 
Hampton and Dover. 

At the age of twenty-three, the 
young man began his commercia! 
training as clerk in a grocery store, 
which, three years after, he, with a 
partner, purchased ; and, nine months 
later, he acquired the sole title and 
continued the business, single-handed. 
and with remarkable suecess. 

Mr. Griffin purchased the business 
founded by John 8. Bennett and has 
proved a worthy successor, possessing 
as he does very many of those sterling 
traits and characteristics essential to 
Success. 

A loyal Republican, in the spring 
of 1892 he was elected by a majority 
of over 100 to the office of seleetman, 
notwithstanding the town for thirteen 
years had gone Democratic. So sue- 
cessful was his administration of this 
office that five years later his party 
nominated him to the legislature and 
he was elected by a large majority. 
In 1890 he was elected county com- 
missioner. He served two terms and 
was chairman of the board. 

He is a member of the Grange and 
Mount Pleasant Lodge and Prescott 
Encampment, I. O. O. F., and of the 


Rebekahs and past chancellor; also a 
member of Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, K. 
of P., and is also affiliated with the 
U. R. of that order, in which he ranks 
as first lieutenant. 

October, 1888, Abbie G., daughter 
of James W. and Caroline (Goodwin) 
Bartlett of Eliot,- Me., became his 
wife. They have three children: 
Caroline, J. Bartlett and Ione—a 
happy family indeed. 


CHARLES C. HAINES 


A Newmarket boy who has jour- 
neved far upen the road which leads 
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to success, and of whom the town is 
justly proud, is Charles C. Haines, 
the principal of the Lewis School (one 
of the largest in Boston), having un- 
der him forty-eight instructors and 
almost two thousand pupils. He is 
the son of Charles P. and Cornelia E. 
(Eastman) Haines, and was born 
here, April 15, 1861. He was edu- 
eated in the public schools and at 
Bridgewater Normal School, and fit- 
ted for Dartmouth College. He com- 
menced teaching in the district schools 
of Newmarket and Durham, and was 
principal of the grammar school of 
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Spencer, Mass., one term, going from 
there to Dover, as principal of the 
Sawyer Grammar School, which posi- 
tion he filled one year and next be- 
came principal of the Adams School 
of Quincy, Mass. Here he remained 
two years and was then elected sub- 
master of the Henry L. Pierce 
School of Boston, where he remained 
three years, until his election April 
10, 1901, to the important post he 
now so ably fills. 

Nor does this represent the sum of 
his activities in his chosen profession, 
for since his removal to Boston he has 
been principal of an evening element- 
ary school, taught eleven years in the 
Central Evening High School, and for 
three summers was principal of the 
East Boston vacation school, and for 
two years was supervisor of lectures 
given under the auspices of the school 
board. 

Socially his affiliations are many 
and varied. He is a member of the 
Royal Areanum, Dorchester Lodge, I. 
O. O. F., Boston City Club, Dudley 
Club, the New Hampshire Club and 
the Newmarket Club of Boston. Soon 
after reaching his majority his father 
led him to the inner door of Rising 
Star Lodge, No. 47, A. F. and A. M., 
where he was raised to the sublime de- 
gree of Master Mason. 

After removing to Boston he dimit- 
ted therefrom and joined Union 
Lodge, Dorchester Chapter, Joseph 
Warren Commandery and Aleppo 
Temple, N. M. 8. January 30, 1886, 
he married Abbie S. Ranson. They 
have one daughter, Marion E., now in 
Wellesley College. 


GEORGE EDWARD HILTON 


George Edward Hilton, son of John 
and Sally Hilton, was born in Lynn, 
Mass., June 13, 1841, and resides in 
the same house in which he was born. 
He received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of Lynn, graduating from 
its high school. 

Mr. Hilton is a veteran of the Civil 
War, having served in 1862-—’63 in 
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Co. I, Eighth Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. Later, after re- 
turning from the field, he was elected 
and served as second lieutenant in 
Company I, Eighth Regiment. 

Subsequent to 1866 he resided in 
Chicago for seventeen years, where he 
was engaged in the wholesale boot and 
shoe business. He lost everything in 
the great Chicago fire in 1871, but 
started in business again, which he 
continued with success until circum- 
stances required his return to Lynn in 
1884. 

While in Chicago he joined the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, affiliating with sev- 
eral bodies, in one of which, the Chi- 
cago Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, 
he continues to retain his membership. 
His lodge affiliation he dimited, unit- 
ing with Mount Carmel Lodge of 
Lynn. He is also a member of Zeb- 
ulom Council of Royal and Select 
Masters of Lynn. 

In June, 1880, he was knighted in 
Apollo Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar, of Chicago, Ill., but on February 
2, 1887, he dimited to, and became 
a member of, Olivet Commandery of 
Lynn, which, in 1893 and 1894, hon- 
ored him with the highest office 
within its gift, that of eminent com- 
mander. In 1901 the Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island unani- 
mously elected him grand com- 
mander, by which he received the title 
of Right Eminent Sir. His adminis- 
tration was most successful and he is 
held in high esteem by the Sir 
Knights of the grand jurisdiction. 
He is a life member of the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite and append- 
ant orders of the Valley of Massa- 
chusetts. 

While prominent in Masonic af- 
fairs his interest is equally deep in 
military organizations, and he is a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston. 


Possessed of a remarkably fine 


physique, his mind eultivated and re- 
fined, generous to a fault, loyal and 
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unselfishly devoted to his friends, he 
oceupies a warm place in the hearts of 
all who are blessed with his acquaint- 
ance, 
GEORGE 0, HODGDON 

Few, indeed, are better known in 
this vicinity than George Oliver, son 
of John William and Elizabeth Ann 
(Caswell) Hodgdon. From the day 
of his birth, July 21, 1852, he has 
been a resident of the town. His ed- 
ueational advantages were limited. 
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He attended the village schools and 
at the age of twelve years entered the 
mill, where for three years he was 
employed. He then began to learn 
the trade of a painter and paper 
hanger, which has been his life work. 

A Democrat in polities, he has 
served his town in varied positions. 
In 1882 he was elected selectman, and 
served five years. In 1888 he was a 
representative in the legislature; in 
1889 town treasurer and in 1890 tax 
collector, where he served five years. 
He served three years upon the school 
board; has been auditor, and at this 
writing is again tax collector. 
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Thirty-one years ago he became a 
member of Swamscott Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, and for six years held the 
office of noble grand. For ten years 
he was one of the trustees of the 
lodge and three years district deputy 
and is a member of the Rebekahs. 
Ife is also a member and past chan- 
cellor of Pioneer Lodge, K. of P., and 
is a past master of Rising Star Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M. 

Practically all his life (for when 
but twelve years old he was chosen 
torch boy) he has been an active and 
most enthusiastic member of the fire 
department, and for thirty-eight 
years he has served as its most effi- 
cient clerk. He is an earnest mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, one of its 
trustees and for fifteen years has been 
its treasurer. 

January 1, 1873, he married Eu- 
dora Ramsbottom of Rochester. They 
have had three children, Josephine, 
wife of Charles Sinclair of N. Y.; 
Elizabeth G., wife of Arthur Vennard 
of Portsmouth and George W., who 
died at the age of twenty-six. 


MATTHEW T. KENNEDY 


One of the youngest representatives 
of the commercial life of the town is 
Matthew T., son of Thomas and 
Katherine Kennedy, born January 31, 
1871. He attended the schools of the 
village and was graduated from the 
high school in the elass of 1890. His 
natural inclination was to mereantile 
life, and before his graduation he had 
assisted in the store of Mr. Priest for 
about a year. After leaving school he 
was employed by W. W. Durrell, 
with whom he remained for nine 
years. In April, 1904, in company 
with Mr. W. P. Haley, he purchased 
the grocery store established by the 
late J. R. Saunders. After about two 
years he purchased his partner’s in- 
terest and has since that time con- 
ducted the business alone. Its 
growth has been steady and last year 
the volume of business was in excess 
of $20,000. 
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For two years he was chief engineer 
of the fire department, and was town 
elerk three years. He is a member of 
the Foresters of America. 


GEORGE K. LEAVITT 

‘*Honor and shame from no condi- 
tion rise; act well your part—there 
all the honor lies,’’ says Pope and the 
truth of this has never been ques- 
tioned. While many of the sons of 
the town have been nore prominently 
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before the public, yet none are held 
in higher esteem nor have more or 
truer friends than George Kittredge, 
son of Nathan Holt and Betsey 
(Batchelder) Leavitt, who first saw 
the light December 20, 1850. 

His father was for many years 
prominent in town and county affairs, 
having served as selectman, postmas- 
ter, sheriff and filled other positions 
of trust and responsibility. He kept 
a grocery store, and when George was 
but fourteen years of age he entered 
the same and began to learn the de- 
tails of the business, which has been 
his life work. His educational ad- 
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vantages were limited. He attended 
the local schools until, as noted, at 
an early age he began to earn his own 
way in the world. 

In 1872, in company with Edward 
Richardson, he purchased the business 
established by his father,.in which he 
has continued. In 1878 that partner- 
ship was dissolved, and one year later 
A. J. Watterson associated with him 
and they today conduct the same. 

Seeking no position for himself, he 
is always ready to do whatever he ean 
for the advancement of the town’s 
best interest and to contribute to 
every ‘‘good word and work.’’ Quiet 
and unostentatious in manner, seek- 
ing not his own, but the best good of 
others, he commands the respeet of 
the entire community and thus fills 
the measure of ‘*‘An honest man, the 
noblest work of God.’’ 

Ife is a member and past chancellor 
of Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, K. of P., and 
of the Knights of Honor and of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 

February 25, 1875, he married Jo- 
sephine, daughter of Brackett and 
Susan Hayes. They have two daugh- 
ters, Bessie and Alice. 


DR, CHARLES A. MORSE 


Still another of the adopted sons of 
the town who has been and still is both 
active and efficient in the affairs of his 
party (Democratic) as well as in pub- 
lie service is Charles Alfred Morse, 
who was graduated from the Dart- 
mouth Medieal Sehool in November, 
1881 (class of ’82), and the second 
day of February, next following, came 
to this town, which has since been and 
doubtless will be his home until 
‘‘life’s poor play is o’er.’ 

Possessed of an active temperament, 
a well stored mind, tireless energy, 
deep-seated convictions, with the 
happy faculty of convineing argu- 
ment and ready expression, which oft 
times mounts on wings of eloquence, 
he naturally became a leader in local 
polities and is recognized by his op- 
ponents, as well as by his friends, as 
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a man of unusual capacity for leader- 
ship and ‘‘hard to beat,’’ doubtless 
one reason for which being his re- 
semblance to the Irishman, who 
**didn’t know when he was licked.’’ 

During both terms of Cleveland’s 
administration, he was the local post- 
master. He was also superintendent 
of schools, representative in 1887, 
elected to the state senate for 1899, 
1900: seleetman for 1904—’05—’06, and 
for six years has been moderator. Hé 
has also been justice of the police 
court. He is past grand chaneellor 
of the grand lodge, K. of P., New 
Hampshire, has filled all the offices of 
Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, is an active 
member of the Uniform Rank of the 
order and holds commission therein as 
colonel. 

He is the son of Charles George and 
Luey Jane (Calef) Morse, and was 
born in Salisbury, September 8, 1857. 
When he was but three years old his 
parents moved to Coneord, where he 
was educated in the public schools 
and at the Penacook Normal School 
and Dartmouth Medical School, as we 
have seen. 

On September 5, 1883, he married 
Annie E., daughter of William A. and 
Mary F. Sanders of Epsom. One 
daughter, Annie L., was born to them 
June 24, 1884. Mrs. Morse died in 
April, 1885, and on October 27, 1887, 
he married Gertrude M., daughter of 
David O. and Martha A. (DeMeritt) 
Davis of Durham, by whom he has 
two daughters, Alice Gertrude, born 
April 23, 1889, and Dorothea DeMer- 
itt, born October 22, 1896. 


ALVAH H. PLACE 


Prominent among the business men 
of the town, one who is ever anxious 
for its best interests and advance- 
ment is Alvah H. Place, the leading 
druggist. He is a native of Strafford, 
where he was born in 1861. He is 
the son of Jonathan and Sarah 
(Waterhouse) Tuttle. His father was 
descended from one of the first set- 
tlers at Dover Point, and his family 
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is one of the oldest in the state. 
When but four years of age his 
mother was taken from him and his 
aunt, Mrs. Hannah Place of Milton, 
tenderly reared him as her own child, 
and he was universally known by the 
name of Place; and, on attaining his 
majority, he petitioned the court and 
legally adopted the name. 

When but twelve years of age he 
returned to Strafford, where, for two 
years, he worked upon a farm, at- 
tending the distriet school in winter. 
Ambition for an edueation and in 
search of more favorable opportun- 
ities, two years later he went to Dover, 
and for three years was employed by 
Rey. Geo. B. Spaulding, and during 
a part of this time attended the Dover 
schools. The year after he left Mr. 
Spaulding was spent in the Cocheco 
Print Works; and in 1879 he entered 
the employ of Lothrops & Pinkham, 
with whom he learned the drug busi- 
ness. ‘ 

In 1882 he eame to this town, and, 
after serving three years in the drug 
store of Dr. J. H. Twombly, in com- 
pany with Charles E. Carter, he pur- 
chased the business, of which he is 
now the sole owner, and has very ma- 
terially enlarged the same. Mr. 
Plaee is a Republican, active and ear- 
nest, seeking the best good of the 
party rather than personal position. 
For many years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Republican state commit- 
tee. The demands of his constantly 
increasing business forbid his aecept- 
ance of official positions to any extent, 
but he has served as moderator, 
chairman of the water board, and, in 
1897, represented the town in the 
legislature. 

One local measure which owes its 
existence very largely to the efforts of 
Mr. Place deserves mention here. 
Politically the town is about evenly 
divided, and, as is too often the case 
under such conditions, for many years 
money has been freely used and much 
bitter partisanship resulted. Last 
year, however, an agreement was for- 
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mulated by Mr. Place and signed by 
the representatives of both parties 
‘*to suppress the illegal use of money 
or any form of bribery at elections.’’ 
By its terms and conditions the offices 
are annually divided between the two 
parties. The plan works admirably 
and deserves to be followed by other 
close towns. 
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FRANK H. PINKHAM 


In one feature that goes far toward 
promoting the best interests of any 
town, viz., the local paper, this vil- 
lage is fortunate, for in possessing the 
Advertiser it has not only an inter- 
esting and thoroughly reliable vehicle 
for the news of the hour, but also a 
champion which always stands for the 
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Mr. Place is a director of the New- 
market National Bank; a member of 
Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, K. of P., and 
an active, earnest member of Rising 
Star Lodge, No. 47, A. F. and A. M., 
and is at this writing its efficient wor- 
shipful master . 

S. Lizzie Palmer, daughter of John 
and Bertha A. Palmer of this town, 
became his wife in 1884. They have 
one daughter, Marguerite, and one 
son, Palmer. 


cause of right and justice and which 
is first and foremost in advocating all 
measures calculated to advance or to 
improve the best interests of the town. 

Frank Herbert Pinkham is not 
only the editor but the owner and 
originator of this wide-awake, pro- 
gressive, up-to-date newspaper. He 
it was who published its first number, 
and, save for one brief interval, he 
has continuously published it ever 
since. 
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Of Newmarket parentage (although 
born in Maine, while his mother was 
visiting her parents), he is the son 
of Hollis Hamden and Abbie Meserve 
(Pinkham) Pinkham, his natal day 
being October 9, 1854. Here he at- 
tended the public schools and was for 
a time a pupil at Tilton Seminary. 
When but a youth of nineteen, he 
produced No. 1, Vol. 1, of ‘‘The New- 
market Advertiser,’’ for his natural 
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natural that he should be much sought 
after to unite his influence and tal- 
ents with those organizations which 
have become such an important fac- 
tor in our social development. He 
is a member of the Knights of Honor, 
Pioneer Lodge, K. of P., Grange, Red 
Men, past warden and past supreme 
representative, N. E. O. of P., and has 
filled the highest office in Rising Star 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. He has also 
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bent and inclination led him to the 
selection of journalism, which has 
proven to be his life work. The 
growth and development of his paper 
has been neither startling nor sensa- 
tional, but from the first its watch- 
word has been progress and this has 
been its constant march. 

Of an agreeable, companionable dis- 
position and temperament, it was but 


served his town in varied positions of 
trust and responsibility, having been 
treasurer of the school district twelve 
years and town treasurer eight years. 

In April, 1875, he married Miss 
Marion L. Ritchie of Everett, Mass. 
He has two daughters, Bessie, wife 
of Clarence H. Neal, and Ada, who 
married Amsde Magnon. 
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ALBERT E. STEVENS 

While the whir of the wheels of in- 
dustry always attracts the multitude 
and commercial life wins many de- 
votees, vet the agriculturist is the only 
real producer of wealth, and our 
farms are the chief basis of our pros- 
perity and development; and it is a 
hopeful indication for our future 
that young men, once so anxious to 
leave the farm are now beginning to 
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his home. His education was acquired 
at the village schools, including the 
high, and in his daily life he is not 
content to stand still but seeks con- 
stant advancement. 

His farm is one of the largest and 
best managed in this vicinity. Here 
he keeps a herd of fine grade cows, 
averaging some thirty in number, the 
milk from which he sells directly to 


consumers here in the village. Exaet- 














Albert E. Stevens 


turn back to the ancestral acres. The 
subject of this sketch is a progressive 
farmer, and one who commands the 
respect of all classes who recognize his 
upright and unimpeachable character. 
Albert Edgar, son of Charles Edwin 
and Abbie (Ham) Stevens, was born 
at Durham, November 5, 1872. When 
but two years old his parents moved 
to Newmarket, which has since been 


ing as are his duties and labors, he 
has time to render faithful and effect- 
ive service to his town. Four times 
he has served upon the board of se- 
lectmen, has been supervisor of the 
checklist and is now a representative 
in the legislature—an earnest, consist- 
ent Republican. 

He is a member of Rising 
Lodge, No. 47, AG oe 


Star 
and A. M., and 
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its junior warden; he is also an active 
and useful member of Lamprey River 
Grange and has been master thereof 
three terms. 

November 23, 1897, he married 
Mildred H., the daughter of Elijah 
H. and Leantha J. Wilson of Boston. 
They have one child, Mildred. 

Although born in Durham, Mr. 
Stevens is a son of the town. His 
great grandfather, Nathaniel, settled 
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Street, we note the sign of Tasker and 
Chesley, funeral directors, and here 
two sons of Newmarket have estab- 
lished themselves in a business which 
bids fair, not only to provide the 
owners with a competence, but to re- 
flect credit upon the town of their 
birth. 

Harry Birnay, son of Charles E. 
and Georgianna J. Tasker, first saw 
the light June 17, 1870. Here his 





Harry B. Tasker 


on the farm where Mr. Stevens now 
resides, some time prior to 1800. He 
was prominent in town affairs, filled 
many local offices and was in the legis- 
lature. He died in 1865 and his son, 
Hale, purchased a farm in Durham, 
where his son, Charles, the father of 
Albert, was born. 


TASKER AND CHESLEY 


On leaving the depot at Dover, as 
we take our way through Third 


childhood and youth were spent and 
here he was graduated from the high 
school in the class of ’89. On leav- 
ing school he entered the employ of 
Treadwell & Folsom, with whom he 
remained until the sale of their busi- 
ness two years later, and was one year 
with their successor, Mr. John H. 
Griffin. 

In 1892 he entered the employ of 
his father, with whom he mastered 
the details of the undertaking busi- 
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ness, including scientific embalming, 
and in July, 1897, with Mr. Chesley 
he removed to Dover, where they pur- 
chased an established undertaking 
business, under the firm name and 
style of Tasker and Chesley. 

At an early age Mr. Tasker affili- 
ated with Rising Star Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., and filled most of its sub- 
ordinate offices. In 1903 he was 
ealled to its highest position, that of 
worshipful master. He is also a mem- 
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Embalmers’ Association has elected 
him to preside over its deliberations 
and he still serves as its president. 
On August 15, 1905, he married Nora 
E., daughter of Michel and Eliza- 
beth Lee, of the township of Lee. 
Their residence is in Dover. 

T. Jewett Chesley, of Tasker and 
Chesley, is a native of Minnesota, and 
was born at Hutchinson, June 11, 
1869. His father was James E. and 
his mother. Frances A. Tasker, is a 





T. Jewett Chesley 


ber of Belknap Chapter, R. A. M., 
having served as high priest thereof, 
Orphans’ Council, St. Paul’s Com- 
mandery, K. T., and the New Hamp- 
shire Consistory A. A. S. R., together 
with Bektash Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He is also a member of 
Pioneer Lodge, No. 1, K. of P., and 
Wecohamet Lodge, No. 3, I. O. O. F., 
and of Dover Lodge, No. 184, B. P. 
QO. E. The New Hampshire Licensed 


sister to Mr. Charles E. Tasker, and, 
at the death of her husband, when the 
boy was twelve years old, she re- 
turned to the town of her youth. 
Jewett attended the high school 
and was graduated in the class of 
1888, and afterwards attended the 
New Hampshire Institute one year. 
Returning to Newmarket, he entered 
the office of the Advertiser, and for 
the next five years devoted himself to 
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acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the newspaper business. The work did 
not agree with him, however, and he 
gave it up and sought to regain his 
impaired strength and vitality and 
for the next two years attempted no 
business until he formed his present 
partnership, as heretofore noted. 
The aim and ambition of these 
young men has been to excel and na- 
ture has done much to qualify each 
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Mr. Chesley was treasurer of the 
town of Newmarket two years and at 
the present time is grand treasurer of 
the Grand Commandery, Knights of 
Malta, the united grand jurisdiction 
of Maine and New Hampshire. 

He is a charter member and the 
first commander of Valetta Command- 
ery, K. of M., of Dover; is also a 
member of Dover Lodge, 184, B. P. 
O. E., and of Pioneer Lodge No. 1, 





George H. Towle, M. D. 


of them for the peculiarly trying fea- 
tures of their avocation. Possessing 
as they do an ever ready sympathy 
combined with rare executive ability 
and with a quiet dignified manner, it 
was but natural to expect the steady 
growth which from the first their 
business has experienced and which 
bids fair to become second to none in 
the city. 


K. of P., of Newmarket. He pre- 
ceeded Mr. Tasker one year as wor- 
shipful master of Rising Star Lodge, 
having filled that exalted office in 
1901-02. 
DR. GEORGE H. TOWLE 

George Henry Towle, Jr., son of the 
well known and successful physician 
of Deerfield, George Henry and Pan- 
thea Priscilla (Tucker) Towle, was 
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born at the old homestead August 7, 
1872. He attended the _ village 
school and, later, Coe’s Academy at 
Northwood, and then Tilton Sem- 
inary, and entered Dartmouth in the 
class of °97. After completing his 
studies there he attended one course 
of lectures at the medical school of 
Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, 
Maine, then entered the medical 
school of the University of Vermont, 
where he was graduated in 1900. 

For two and one half years he as- 
sisted his father in his practice 
at Deerfield, but removed to Newmar- 
ket in November, 1903, since which 
time he has been most active, not 
alone in the practice of his profes- 
sion, but has served the town in a 
variety of ways, as a member of the 
school board, supervisor of the check 
list, a member of the board of health, 
and is clerk of the board of selectmen. 
January 10, 1905, he married Miss 
Kate V., daughter of Charles and 
Kate Varney of Newmarket. 


HARRY VARNEY 


Another Newmarket boy who has 
elected to remain in his childhood’s 
home, who by application and indus- 
try has won the respect of his towns- 
men, and who, step by step, is win- 
ning for himself business advance- 
ment and prosperity, and who has 
served and still continues to serve his 
town with credit and honor to him- 
self and satisfaction to his constit- 
uents, is Harry, son of Charles and 
Luella (Clark) Varney, who here for 
the first time saw the light on the 
third day of November, 1873. 

He attended the local schools and 
at an early age began to assist his 
father, who at that time had the larg- 
est retail meat business of the town, 
and here the youth Harry familiar- 
ized himself with all the details of 
the meat and provision business. In 
1896 he established himself therein, 
and, from the very beginning, has 
prospered, as his constantly inereas- 
ing business eloquently testifies. 
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In 1904 and 1905 the town called 
him to the office of selectman, and last 
year he was the choice of his party 
(the Democratic) as representative, a 
position which he still fills. He is 
very fond of all aquatic sports and 
his sixteen horse-power- naphtha 
launch is the finest on the bay, at 
once the envy and admiration of all. 
He is an active member of the Ports- 
mouth Yacht Club, the New England 
Order of Protection and of Pioneer 








Harry Varney 


Lodge, No. 1, K. of P. February 238, 
1895, he married Annie, the daughter 
of Thomas and Anna Buckley of this 
town. They have three daughters. 


JOHN WALKER 


Since that morning, so far back in 
the dim and distant past, when Jacob 
bade farewell to the tents of Abra- 
ham which had sheltered and_ pro- 
tected his youth, and with high hopes 
and fresh courage sought wife and 
fortune in Padan-aram, it has been 
the habit and custom of energetic 
youth to leave home and seek to win 
laurels among strangers. When. 
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therefore, we find a man with the 
courage to woo the ‘‘fickle goddess’”’ 
in his own home and among his own 
people, it is an occasion for congrat- 
ulatory comment, the more especially 
if he ‘‘compels the fates to grant him 
his reward.”’ 

John, the son of George Frank and 
Alice (Brackett) Walker, was born, 
September 14, 1868. He attended the 
local schools and Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1885 and 1886, and en- 
tered Dartmouth in the class of ’91. 
From his junior year he entered the 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering, 
from which he was graduated in 793, 
and for the three years next follow- 
ing he engaged in engineering and 
contracting ; from 1896 to 1900 he de- 
voted his energies to contracting and 
lumbering. Since the birth of the 
present century his work has been 
wholly lumbering. He has in his em- 
ploy some fifty men and the volume 
of business transacted by him last 
year was approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Walker has been blessed by na- 
ture with a splendid physique, and, 
possesses a striking personality— 
something over six feet in height, with 
an eye which looks you squarely in the 
face—his manner is at once pleasing 
and deeply earnest, his energy seems 
practically inexhaustible and he con- 
veys something of his indomitable 
spirit to his associates. His execu- 
tive ability is second to none; he is 
recognized as a man of great worth, 
charming manner and tireless energy, 
and his townsmen hold him in high- 
est appreciation and regard. He is a 
director of the Newmarket National 
Bank, and a member of Rising Star 
Lodge, No. 47, A. F. and A. M., Bel- 
knap Chapter, Orphans’ Council and 
St. Paul’s Commandery Knights 
Templar, and Bektash Temple, N. M. 
S. In December, 1895, he was mar- 
ried to Laura J.. daughter of Plum- 
mer and Sarah J. (Dodge) Ladd, and 
they are blessed with six children. 
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FRANKLIN P. WHEELER 


Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed these pages have not failed to 
be impresed with the remarkably 
faithful and = artistic portraiture 
which illustrates the same. Few towns 
of the size of Newmarket can boast 
the possession of an artist who can 
compete in excellence of work pro- 
duced with Newmarket’s photo- 
grapher, Wheeler. 





Frank P. Wheeler 


Franklin Pieree, son of Lorenzo 
Dow and Sarah 8. Wheeler, is a na- 
tive of Hooksett, where he attended 
the village school. When he was 
twelve years of age his parents moved 
to Methuen, Mass., and the Fourth of 
July following, their buildings, with 
all that they contained, were de- 
stroyed by fire. As there was a large 
family, the boy, Frank, went to <At- 
kinson to reside with his grandpar- 
ents and here he attended the Atkin- 
son Academy and assisted with the 
labors of the farm, until his twenty- 
second birthday. 

There was within him, however, an 
ambition for The 


something else. 
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heavy labor of the farm did not sat- 
isfy his artistic aspiration, and so he 
left what for more than ten years had 
been to him a home, and, at Haverhill, 
Mass., began what has been his life’s 
study—for he is not content to rest 
upon work accomplished, but daily 
seeks to win new victories. To him 
the study of the human face, the effect 
of light and shade and artistic posing 
possesses a peculiar fascination, and 
it is only natural that, with such am- 
bitions, his work should exeel. 
ERASTUS EDWIN WINKLEY 
Erastus Edwin Winkley, son of 
Charles Edwin and Elizabeth (Allen) 
Winkley, was born in Newmarket, 
March 29, 1866. As a lad he at- 
tended the Pine Hill district school, 
and later received instruction in the 
publie schools of Newmarket. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the em- 
ploy of the Swamscott Machine Com- 
pany, at South Newmarket, to learn 
the pattern-maker’s trade, remain- 
ing there one year, when he entered 
the employ of the Newmarket Manu- 
facturing Company as boss of the 


woodshop, in which capacity he 
served one year. 
With the money thus earned he 


took a special course in mechanical 
engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
graduated in May, 1888. He then 
entered the employ of the Thompson- 
Houston Electrie Company of Lynn. 
Mass., as mechanical draftsman, soon 
afterward forming a partnership and 
establishing a shop in Lynn and ear- 
rying on the profession of mechani- 
cal engineer. 

At this time Mr. Winkley began 
his career as an inventor. His first 
patented invention was a draft regii- 
lator for locomotives, which proved a 
financial failure. His next was an 
automatic leveling machine, which be- 
came a commercial success, was read- 
ily recognized as the best leveling de- 
vice for Goodyear shoes and whose 
use is now world-wide. Mr. Winkley 
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is now developing an entire system of 
automatic maehinery, . which — will 
probably be applied to all shoe ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Winkley was married in Au- 
gust, 1892, to Lodema Colbath of 
Wynne, Maine, and has one child. He 
is a member of Rising Star Lodge. 
A. F. and A. M., of Newmarket, also 
of Zebulon Council, Sutton Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, and of Oriental 
Commandery, Knights Templar; also 
a member of Aleppo Temple, Nobles 
of the Mystie Shrine of Boston. In 
his social affiliations Mr. Winkley is 
a member and past vice-commodore of 
the Lynn Yacht Club, also a member 
of the Portsmouth, N. H., Yacht Club. 
Although active and energetic, he is 
also modest and domestic, and takes 
genuine enjoyment in his pleasant 
residence at Lynn. 








Lieut.-Com. Edward H. Durell 
(See page 81) 
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GEORGE H. WILLEY 


No one feature of a town’s equip- 
ment exerts a greater influence for 
good or bad than the hotel, for, in the 
ranks of that vast army of traveling 
men who cover the country from coast 
to coast, and from gulf to lake, there 
exists a sort of Freemasonry and with 
wonderful speed they ‘‘ pass the word 
along’? and woe betide that town 
which fails to provide adequate care 
for the ‘‘ Knights of the Road.’’ 
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variety, is prepared and placed upon 
the table with the attention to detail 
and delicacy of flavor of which any 
housewife might well be proud. 

Since acquiring this property, in 
May, 1902, Mr. Willey has entirely 
remodeled and refurnished, regardless 
of expense, until today the ‘‘ Hotel 
Willey’’ is a credit to Newmarket, as 
it would be to any town. 

George Hamlin, son of Jonas Dur- 
gin and Abbie (Horn) Willey, was 














Hotel Willey 


Twenty-six years of the writer’s 
life have been spent largely in hotels, 
and without exaggeration he can 
safely say in all that time he recalls 
not a single house that provides so 
many comforts (for the price paid) 
as are supplied by the ‘‘ Hotel Wil- 
ley.”’ While the rooms are small, 
they are comfortably furnished, and 
absolute cleanliness prevails through- 
out the house, but it is at the table 
that “‘Mine Host’’ excels. Blessed 
with a remarkably good cook, the 
food, of which there is always a good 


born on the home farm in Middleton, 
N. H., where his parents still reside, 
February 3, 1863. There he attended 
the local school until the age of seven- 
teen, when he went to Farmington, and 
the two years following he was em- 
ployed in a shoe factory President 
Cleveland appointed him mail agent 
and for two and a half years he‘‘ran’’ 
from Concord to Boston. After that 
he entered the employ of the Boston & 
Maine R. R., first as brakeman, later 
as conductor, which position he oceu- 
pied seven years, and in Nov., 1894, 
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he settled in Newmarket. For eight 
years he operated a local express till, 
as noted, he bought the hotel in 1902. 

A Democrat in polities, Mr. Willey 
takes an active part in the local man- 





George H. 


agement of his party’s affairs, al- 
though refusing to fill official posi- 
tions himself, chairman of the board 
of water commissioners being his only 
office. 


E.., 
Martha Phelps Nute of Farmington. 
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November 29, 1894, he married Eva 
daughter of Jeremy O. and 


Mrs. Willey’s father was a promi- 


nent man in public affairs, having 


Willey 


been railroad commissioner and presi- 
dent of the senate, while Mr. Willey 
is of direct descent from Benjamin 
Willey of Revolutionary fame. 

They have one son, George Nute. 
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By Lilian Ruth Smith 


Oh, you may sing of the beautiful Rhine, 
Or the palisaded Hudson River, 

The glory of this or the other stream, 
But I’ll sing of the Lamprey forever. 


Oh, wonderful falls and wide, deep streams, 
And wooded rivers, old in story, 

I know you all and know you well 
Because I know the Lamprey’s glory. 


What songs it has sung of days gone by, 
As it onward flowed to the sea, 

And ever with cheer it urges us on 
To high endeavor and victory. 


Then sing if you will of your placid streams, 
Or your mountain torrent, dashing ever ; 

I’ll sing of this unfamed, dear home stream 
I’ll sing of the Lamprey forever. 


im Dreamy 


By Clara B. Heath 


In my white-winged golden boat, 
O’er the Dreamland seas I float; 
Airy forms and faces fine 

Come and go in shade and shine; 
Human, half, and half divine; 
Some like those we loved and lost, 
Which our early pathway crossed. 


Skies of deeper, clearer hue, 

Fragrance which the world ne’er knew; 
Airy vapors, fold on fold, 

Flecked with light and fringed with gold; 
Like the fabled fleece of old, 

Stay us here, or waft us there, 

Changing ever, fair to fair. 


Light as air from foot to crown, 
Nothing seems to weigh us down, 
While the music of the spheres 
Charms and charms again our ears, 
Paradise! how near it seems 

To the blessed Land of Dreams! 
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By an Occasional Contributor 


Although the ultimate salvation of 
all mankind was the accepted belief 
of the early Christians, the Universa- 
list denomination, as such, is of com- 
paratively modern growth, and dates 
its origin, in this country, from the 
days of John Murray, who came to 
America from England in 1773, 
preaching his first sermon at Good 
Luck, New Jersey. He was _ heard 
three years later in Portsmouth, in 
this state, preaching there November 














The Old Universalist Church, Portsmouth 
Dedicated 1808 


10, 1773, and awakening a strong in- 
terest in his doctrine, so that 
sional services were held there until 
1777, when regular services were com- 
menced, the same being held in the 
house of one George Massey, with 
Noah Parker, a resident of the town, 
as the preacher. 

The cause flourished and the soei- 
ety increased, so that it was shortly 
found necessary to use the Dearborn 
schoolhouse for the meetings. Subse- 
quently the Sandermanian meeting 
house was secured, and there services 


OCCa- 


were held till 1784, during which year 
the society erected a building for its 
own use, on Vaughan St., which it 
proceeded to occupy. The society 
was incorporated by the General 
Court in 1793, Daniel Rindge, 
Thomas Martin, Jonathan M. Sewall 
and Martin Parry being named in the 
act of incorporation, and the society 
was duly organized on July 29, of 
that year as the ‘‘ Universalist Society 
of Portsmouth.’’ 

The first ordination to the Univer- 
salist ministry in the town, and prob- 
ably in the state, occurred at the so- 
ciety’s meetinghouse on July 11, 1799, 
(ieorge Richards, the society’s second 
pastor, being the candidate. The oe- 
casion was an impressive one, judg- 
ing from the comments of the press 
at the time. 

In 1807 the need of a new house 
of worship was greatly felt, and an 
agitation toward such result was 
started, which bore fruit in prompt 
action, so that on January 28 of the 
following year a spacious new brick 
church edifice, standing on the same 
site occupied by the present church, 
was dedicated. This building was oc- 
cupied by the society till it was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday, March 
28, 1896. The work of rebuilding, 
however, was immediately commenced 
by the undaunted men and women of 
faith and courage, of whom the so- 
ciety has ever been composed, and 
the present handsome structure was 
completed in about a year, and for- 
mally dedicated April 21, 1897. 

On the Sunday previous, January 
26, and on Tuesday evening, January 
28, 1908, the latter being the one 
hundredth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the former church edifice, 
the society held appropriate exercises 
celebrating the centennial of the ded- 
ication in question and its final liber- 
ation from debt incurred in the work 





An Interesting Event 


of rebuilding. The Sunday morning 
service was conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. George E. Leighton, whose ser- 
mon was appropriate to the occasion. 
In the evening, at 7.30, for the first 
time in the history of the city, the 
other churches omitted their own reg- 
ular services and joined with their 
Universalist brethren in a union ser- 
vice, at which addresses were given 
by several pastors on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of One Hundred Years,’’ Rev. 
Alfred Gooding, Unitarian, speaking 
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which opened at 7 o’clock with a mu- 
sical recital and devotional exercises, 
an address of weleome was given by 
Edward J. Moulton, the senior dea- 
con and oldest member of the society, 
which was responded to by Hon. Wal- 
lace Hackett, mayor of Portsmouth, 
following which greetings were re- 
ceived from the Portsmouth Ministe- 
rial Association, presented by Rev. 
Geo. W. Gile, president, from the 
Universalist State Convention, by 
Secretary George A. Miller of Man- 
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The Present Universalist Church, Portsmouth 


of its work in ‘‘ Revealing the advan- 
tages of an old parish in an old 
town;’’ Rev. Frank H. Gardner, 
Christian, in ‘‘ Revealing the religious 
need of mankind;’’ Rev. George W. 
Farmer, Methodist, in ‘‘ Revealing 
God in human and national destiny ;”’ 
Rev. George W. Gile, Baptist, in 
‘Revealing a truer mission for the 
Christian church,’’ and Rev. Lucius 
H. Thayer, Congregationalist, in 
‘*Revealing hope for the future.’’ 
At the Tuesday evening service, 


chester, and from former pastors, in 
person or by letter; also from Rev. 
F. A. Bisbee, D. D., of Boston, editor 
of the Universalist Leader. Among 
those responding in person was the 
venerable A. J. Patterson, D. D., of 
Roxbury, Mass., who was pastor of 
the church in 1855-56. Following 
the greetings came the impressive fea- 
ture of the evening, the burning of 
the mortgage by the pastor in the 
presence of the audience. 

From this society the ministry of 
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the denomination has received acces- 
sions in the persons of Noah Parker, 
John G. Adams (father of the Rev. 
J. Coleman Adams, D. D.), Benjamin 
F. Bowles, Massenna Goodrich, Wil- 
liam C. Hanscom, A. A. Folsom, 
Woodbury M. Fernald, Tobias H. 





Rev. George E. Leighton 


Miller, B. F. Eaton, Ezekiel Fitzger- 
ald, Thomas O. Marvin, Judson P. 
Marvin and Ralph H. Cheever; while 
among the worshippers at its services 
have been such literary lights as Jon- 
athan M. Sewall, William B. Tappan, 
Benjamin P. Shillaher, James Ken- 
nard, Jr., Albert Laighton, Louisa 
Simes and Carrie Whiton-Stone. 

The complete succession of pastors, 
since the organization of the society, 


is as follows: Noah Parker, 1777- 
1787; George Richards, January, 


1798, to May, 1809; Hosea Ballou, 
Nov. 8, 1809, to June 12, 1915; Se- 
bastian Streeter, June, 1816, to 
March, 1824; Edward Turner, April, 
1824, to March 24, 1828; Thomas S. 
King, Sept. 7, 1828, to December, 
1835; Moses Ballou, June 16, 1836, 
to May 1, 1843; George W. Montgom- 
ery, Sept. 1, 1843, to Sept. 1, 1845; 
Moses Ballou, Nov. 1, 1845, to March 
11, 1848; Silas S. Fletcher, Aug. 6, 
1848, to November, 1850; W. A. P. 
Dillingham, March 30, 1851, to 


March, 1852; Lemuel Willis, January 
2, 1853, to June, 1855; Adoniram J. 
Patterson, August 1, 1855, to August 
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26, 1866; Russell P. Ambler, January 
1, 1867, to March, 1869; George W. 
Bicknell, November 14, 1869, to Octo- 
ber 29, 1871; Orson F. Van Sise, May 
5, 1872, to January 1, 1873; S. S. 
Hibbard, May 1, 1874, to May, 1876; 
Eugene M. Grant, October, 1876, to 
October, 1881; William E. Gaskin, 
July, 1882, to May, 1884; Lee H. 
Fisher, September, 1886, to August 
3, 1889; Henry R. Rose, July 1, 1891, 
to February 1, 1893; Curtis H. Dick- 
ins, January 9, 1894, to December 1, 
1898; George E. Leighton, June 26, 
1899, to the present time. _ 

It will be noted that the third in 
the succession of pastors serving from 
1809 to 1815 was that most eminent 
of American Universalists, generally 
regarded as the father of the denom- 
ination—Hosea Ballou—a native of 
the town of Richmond, in Cheshire 
County, in which section of the state, 
as well as in Portsmouth, Universal- 
ism gained a stronghold in the early 
days. He was subsequently for 
many years pastor of the School 
Street (now Columbus Avenue) Uni- 
versalist Church in Boston, where, in 
the later years of his ministry, he had 
as an assistant, who finally became his 
successor, that other great-brained, 
strong-minded Universalist leader and 
preacher, Alonzo Ames Miner, D. D., 
also a son of the Granite State. 

Rev. George E. Leighton, the pres- 
ent popular and successful pastor of 
this society, is a native of Dexter, Me., 
born July 30, 1871, who graduated 
from Tufts College Divinity School 
in 1894, and was settled over parishes 
at Westbrook and Skowhegan, Me., 
before coming to Portsmouth, where 
he was installed as pastor June 26, 
1899, continuing in faithful service 
since that date, during which time a 
debt of $4,000 has been cleared off, 
and a season of marked prosperity 
enjoyed in all lines of parish work, 
his suecess being aided in no small 
measure by his devoted helpmeet. for- 
merly Miss Maude Woodbury Sweet- 
zer, Whom he married Dee. 31, 1895. 
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By Lydia A. 


Seventy years ago Dover contained 
six thousand inhabitants. In the vil- 
lage proper were two school districts 
—Numbers One and Two. The divi- 
sion line was Hale Street. The per- 
manent schoolhouses were located at 
‘*Pine Hill’? and ‘‘The Landing,”’ 
and schools were held in_ private 
houses and vestries. By 1848 Dis- 
trict Two had added buildings at the 
‘*Gulf,’’ Brick Street, Fourth Street, 
St. Thomas and Fayette Streets. 

The two districts differed widely. 
There was higher social development 
at the south end, but population and 
taxable property furnished a_ recog- 
nized offset for the north end. Sil- 
ver and Pleasant streets looked com- 
placently, perhaps condeseendingly, 
on the river and mill neighborhoods. 
Their ministers, lawyers, doctors and 
owners of inherited property took 
precedence on public occasions, and 
generally formed a majority of the 
town school committee. The river 
people, textile workers and store-keep- 
looked askance at the leisure 
class on their southern border. 

An explanation of the condition 
shown above may be made this way: 
Originally agricultural, there had 
grown up in one quarter of the town 
a large and flourishing water-way 
business, and later thriving factories 
sprang into existence near the center. 
These established interests were 
grouped within the confines of Dis- 
trict Two, and, after a time, the vot- 
ers felt they could afford a few lux- 
uries in the schooling of their chil- 
dren. There had always existed a 
want of this sort in their minds, which 
they had been unable to fathom or 
fill. As a matter of course, District 
One saw a similar light. 

So it very naturally came about 
that the first open word for a high 
school in Dover was spoken in the Old 
Landing School House. Doubtless, 
the thought expressed was of that 


ers, 


Stevens 


faith which is ‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.’’ For years the peo- 
ple had the name in mind without 
adequate conception of the reality. 
Mareh 22, 1837, the town superin- 
tending committee, Rev. B. Brierly 
and Rev. Edgar Buckingham, in com- 
pany with Enoch 8. Sherman, the 
newly appointed principal of ‘‘The 
Old Landing,’’ discussed the ‘‘desir- 
ableness of a publie high school.’’ 
When Mr. Sherman took charge of 
the Landing School, his room, the 
upper, contained eighty-seven boys 
and seventy-three girls. They were 
the pick of the 900 possible scholars 
in the district, many eighteen or nine- 
teen years old. In the winter months 
strapping red-cheeked maidens and 
broad-shouldered hobbletehoys ocecu- 
pied the back seats. Further or 
higher the pupils could not go at pub- 
lie expense, and the primary rooms 
were crowded. It had been a hard 
school to manage. The boys grew up 
in the rough activity of the river 
front, but they fairly represented the 
sensibilities, tastes, faculties, and as- 
sociations of their fathers. The ear- 
lier masters relied on their physical 
strength. They were wisest when 
they least thought to be wise, and 
weakest when they tried to be strong. 
At the close of the school year in 
1838, marked improvement was no- 
ticed. Discipline beeame satisfac- 
tory; a measure of grading had been 
secured; a smaller number of classes 
existed, and there was an encourag- 
ing uniformity of text-books. Then 
Mr. Buckingham, the leading member 
of the town committee, began to ap- 
peal to parents. But the time was 
not ripe. The old school formularies 
seemingly held their own. However, 
interest enough was aroused to war- 
rant the employment of another as- 
sistant. Sherman began to _ teach 
Latin and the higher mathematics, 
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and at the same time opened a free 
evening school. Attendance was vol- 
untary, but a large number of both 
sexes availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. This departure made Mr. Sher- 
man very popular. 

Because this man, more than any 
other, made a high school possible in 
Dover, something may be added. 
There was a time when the faintest 
aroma of college lent a charm to the 
most unattractive candidate for a Do- 
ver school. But the Landing began 
to entertain other views. It was rea- 
sonec that a teacher by nature used 
to governing young men by the hun- 
dred, and who had acquired skill 
through many blunders, could give an 
average college man all the advantage 
of his special training, at the start, 
and yet beat him at his own trade. 
So Mr. Sherman was not chosen be- 
cause of his scholarship, though it was 
the best that divers denominational 
academies could impart. He was a 
very honest man, vigorous in body 
and mind, resolute in will, definite in 
character, bearing deeply the impress 
of a varied and marked experience. 
He knew how to meet the fresh blood 
and spirits, the new impulses and pas- 
sions of youth. He found the hu- 
man mind in the little child as well as 
in the overgrown boy. He had the 
rare gifts that are in the few. It 
seems probable that he aimed to ere- 
ate a high grade grammar school on 
the Landing, knowing very well that 
its suecess would lead to a high school 
elsewhere, in which he never would 
sit as master. His remembered talk 
in the homes of his pupils warrauts 
this eonelusion. He knew all the 
girls and boys who worked in the 
mills and elsewhere, and urged their 
parents to give them a better chance. 
He said frequently: ‘‘When I have 
established a sound school at the 
Landing, your children will be pre- 
pared for a higher and better one. 
In no other part of the town can this 
plan be carried out.’’ 


In 1845 District One became de- 
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cidedly interested in the movement. 
At a meeting of the voters, Josiah 
Banfield, moderator, the following 
resolution was passed: ‘‘ Resolved 
that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to take into consideration 
the subject of establishing a high 
school, and that they confer with Dis- 
trict Two and make a report at some 
future meeting.’’ Rev. Homer Bar- 
rows, Rev. William Horton, Dr. Na- 
thaniel Low, Hon. John H. White and 
Benjamin Barnes were appointed said 
committee. This formidable body 
met Thomas E. Sawyer, Samuel Par- 
ker, William Burr, John Savil and 
Joseph H. Smith, a elay-cold business 
committee from District Two. It is 
altogether likely there was ‘‘some- 
thing doing’’ at the session. Rumor 
had it that the committees could not 
agree about the nature of the school— 
one being stoutly opposed to fitting 
boys for college at publie expense. 
Thomas E. Sawyer and his associates, 
not a college man among them, stood 
like a rock for a classical course. 
Nothing was accomplished. In 1847 
the District One committee was in- 
structed to make another effort. 
March 25 of same year the prudential 
committee of District Two called a 
meeting of the voters. The sense of 
the meeting seemed to be that no sat- 
isfactory arrangement could be made; 
that even a site for the building could 
not be agreed upon; and that when 
disposed to establish such a_ school, 
they would go alone. At this time 
District Two was expending about 
three times as much money as Dis- 
trict One. 

May 4, 1848, the town superintend- 
ing committee, Edmund J. Lane, Asa 
Freeman, J. G. Foreman, John W. 
Kingman and Charles E. Soule, paid 
a long visit at the Landing, devoting 
particular attention to the upper 
classes. At a meeting held the day 
following—Freeman, Kingman and 


Soule present—it was voted that the 
chairman inform Mr. Sherman that 
he must give up his classes in Latin. 
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algebra and surveying. Many parents 


were dissatisfied, and there was much 


comment on the fact that Messrs. 
Freeman, Kingman and Soule lived 
on Silver Street. The high school 


cause lost nothing in District Two by 
this incident. 

Then followed an 
the north-side 
overseers, 
and traders 
cheerful. 


organization of 
workers. The mill 
mechanies 


second hands, 


became optimistic and 
Care was observed that the 
district meeting warrants were satis- 
factory and particular pains were 
taken to elect Thomas E. Sawyer mod- 
erator. At length there 


were sl@ns 
of clearing on the horizon. School 
men, society students and easily 


moved people had failed. Then the 
deeper sense of average intelligence 
was reached. The fight was between 
the well-employed and large property 
owners Sentiment retired. The 
stronger motive, justifiable self-inter- 
est among many, remained. Dee. 19, 
1848, the necessary legislation was se- 
cured. A vote to build 
The opposition was strong but 
plainly in the majority. This would 
seem to have settled everything. Not 
so. The war of words and e¢lash of 
views, carried at times to the verge of 
civil commotion, kept even pace with 
the mason’s trowel and carpenter’s 
hammer. Kvyen when the edifice was 
completed opposition continued. At 
every district meeting the mainten- 
anee appropriations were fought un- 
til such time as it beeame overwhelm- 
ingly unpopular. Only the 
ing members of the first 
their names. 


came next. 


surviv- 
know 
Finally, the way being 
clear, the following named gentle- 
were made a building commit- 
tee: Dr. Joseph TH. Smith, chairman ; 
Samuel Il. Parker, secretary; Wil- 
liam Burr, Dr. Levi G. Hill, Nathan- 
iel Paul. 

The first meeting of this committee 
was held July 20, 1850. A lot was 
bought from the Cocheeo Manufactur- 
ing Co. for $600. J. G. F. Bryant of 
Boston furnished plans for all parts 


class 


men 


Samuel IIam_ took 
care of the foundation and brick- 
work. Samuel Drew was carpenter. 
Stephen Toppan built the furniture. 
The building was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1851, at cost of $15,000, and 
the first class occupied it October 6, 
following. 


of the building. 


The principal’s room on the upper 
story was 42 feet, 10 inches, by 44 feet 
and 15 feet from floor to ceiling. On 
the side of the room opposite the en- 
trance there was a platform 32 feet 
long, six feet wide, elevated 
seven or eight inches above the floor. 
In the center was placed the teacher’s 
desk, the assistants having their ta- 
bles on each side of him. In the rear 
of the platform were situated two 
recitation rooms, 12 feet by 20 feet. 
A very wide space between the rooms 
was oceupied by deep closets, pro- 
vided with glass doors, designed for 
the safe keeping of apparatus. The 
story below was fitted for a grammar 
school. 

The district superintending com- 
mittee held out the right hand of fel- 
lowship towards parents; the teach- 
ers showed themselves friends of the 
scholars; the latter trusted both com- 
mittee and instructors. 

During the three score years and 
ten that followed the Landing move- 
ment in 1837, great changes have been 
made in the common school system of 
this and other New England commu- 
nities. In 1869 the City of Dover 
took over all the school districts. New 
theories have established; old 
theories have been improved. Better 
schoolhouses, more varied courses of 
study, larger staffs of teachers, wiser 
methods of instruction, closer adap- 
tations to the wants of society, are 
among the improvements rendered ac- 
tual by advancing scholarship and in- 
creasing funds. 

The high school of 1851 developed 
pleasant surprises. Whether the mod- 
ern enlargement and enrichment give 
proportionate values is not a part of 
the purpose of this story. 


some 


been 
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HON. CHARLES H. SAWYER 


Charles Henry Sawyer, born in Water 
town, N. Y., March 30, 1840, died at Dover, 
N. H., January 18, 1908. 

He was the eldest son of Jonathan and 
Martha Perkins Sawyer, and removed 
with his parents to Dover when ten years 
of age. His father, Jonathan Sawyer, es- 
tablished the famous Sawyer woolen mills 
in Dover, and at an early age the young 
man entered the same and learned the 
business, to which his life was ever after, 
in the main, devoted. He showed marked 
proficiency and in 1866, at the age of 
twenty-six, he was made superintendent of 
the mills. In 1873, when the firm became 
incorporated under the name of the Saw 
yer Woolen Company, he became the 
agent of the company, and in 1881 sue- 
ceeded to the presidency. Since the com- 
pany sold out to the American Woolen 
Co., about ten years ago, Governor Saw 
ver had not been in active business. 

He became actively identified with the 
Republican party early in life. He served 
in both branches of the city government 
and in the legislature. In 1881 he was 
appointed a colonel on the staff of Gov. 
C. H. Bell. In 1884 he was a delegate to 
the Republican national convention at 
Chicago, and in 1886 he was elected gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 

His veto of the celebrated ‘‘Hazen bill” 
was the most noteworthy act of the ad- 
ministration. Among positions of trust 
holden by Governor Sawyer was that of 
director of the Strafford National bank, 
trustee of the Strafford Savings bank, 
president of the Dover Horse Railroad 
Company, director of the Dover Gaslight 
Company, the Portsmouth & Dover, the 
Dover, Great Falls & Conway, and the 
Wolfboro branch railroads and president 
of the Eliot Bridge Company. 

He joined Strafford lodge, A. F. and A. 
M., in 1867, and was twice master. He 
was for many years eminent commander 
of St. Paul Commandery, K. T., and was 
a member of the Masonic building Asso- 
ciation. He was a leading member of the 
First Parish Congregational Church. 
Since his retirement from business, Gov- 
ernor Sawyer has lived quietly at Middle- 
brook farm, a beautiful place on Stark 
Avenue in Dover. 

In 1865 he married Susan Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Dr. James W. and Elizabeth Cowan, 
who died about five years ago. He is sur- 
vived by four sons: William D. Sawyer 
of New York, Charles Francis Sawyer of 
Dalton, Mass., James C. Sawyer of An- 
dover, Mass., and Edward Sawyer of 
Hartford, Conn.; also by a daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Sawyer of Dover. 


HON. JAMES A. EDGERLY 

James Albert Edgerly, son of James and 
Nancy H. (Wedgwood) Edgerly, born in 
Wolfeboro, May 15, 1846, died at Somers- 
worth, January 8, 1908. 

Mr. Edgerly spent most of his boyhood 
on his father’s farm, attending the dis- 
trict schools and also the Wolfeboro and 
Tuftonboro academies for a season. At 
the age of twenty years, he went to Som- 
ersworth, where he taught school for some 
time and finally entered upon the study 
of law in the office of the late William J. 
Copeland, with whom he subsequently as- 
sociated in practice, the partnership con 
tinuing until Mr. Copeland’s death in 1886. 
Soon after William S. Matthews became 
his partner, continuing about fifteen years. 
At the time of his death, Fred H. Brown, 
n former student in the office, was Mr. 
Edgerly’s partner. 

Mr. Edgerly gained high rank at the 
bar early in his career, and was president 
of the New Hampshire Bar Association 
for the year preceding his death. He was 
connected with the trial of many import- 
ant causes, including not less than seven- 
teen murder trials, beginning with that of 
Joseph Buzzell for the murder of Susan 
Hanson in Brookfield in 1874, when he was 
associated with Mr. Copeland in the de- 
fence. This was the celebrated case in 
which the constitution was over-ridden, 
through the ingenuity of the late Chief 
Justice Doe, and the respondent was tried, 
convicted and executed, after having once 
been tried and found “not guilty.’ 

Politically Mr. Edgerly was a Repub 
lican. He represented Somersworth in 
the legislature in 1883, 1885 and 1900, 
withdrawing as a candidate for speaker 
in 1885, in favor of Hon. Edgar Aldrich. 
He also served as senator from his dis 
trict in the legislature of 1895, and was 
aun active member of the constitutional 
convention of 1902. He was for several 
vears a trustee of the N. H. Asylum for 
the Insane, and had served for six years as 
a member of the Somersworth school board. 
He was at one time city solicitor, and had 
heen many years counsel for the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. He was a great 
reader, deeply interested in historical mat- 
ters and had one of the finest libraries in 
the state. 

November 19, 1874, Mr. Edgerly married 
Miss Annie A. Wood, who died in June, 
1898. January 3, 1900, he married Miss 
Alice M. Abbott, who survives him. 


DR. ANDROS P. CHESLEY 


Andros Palmer Chesley, M. D., born in 
Epsom, December 1, 1855, died at his 
home in Concord, February 9, 1908. 

Doctor Chesley was one of eight chil- 
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dren of Jonathan Steele and Abigail 
(Hoyt) Chesley. He attended the Ep- 
som schools and Coe’s Academy, North- 
wood, and graduated from Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1876. After grad- 
uation he was for a time principal of 
Wakefield Academy, but resigned to study 
medicine, and was graduated from the 
Long Island College in 1883, being the val- 
edictorian of his class. In August, after 
his graduation, he located in practice in 
Concord, where he continued, with much 
professional success, until his death. 
Doctor Chesley was an active member 
of the N. H. Medical Society and of the 


Center District Medical Society and had 
been president of the latter. He was 
greatly interested in the Margaret Pills- 


time of 
member 


from the 
was the senior 


bury General 
its opening, 


Hospital 
and 


of its medical staff at the time of his 
death. Politically he was a Democrat, 
and had been his party’s candidate for 


state senator in the Tenth district, run- 
ning ahead of his ticket. He was ap- 
pointed a medical examiner for pensions 
by President Cleveland. He was a mem- 
ber of the Wonolancet Club, and an at- 
tendant at the South Congregational 
Church. 

July 16, 1885, he married Miss Kate 
Manning Paul of Wakefield, who survives 
him. 


A. J. 


A. J. George, a famous teacher of Eng- 
lish literature, born in 1855, in the town 
of Goffstown, died December 27, 1907, at 
his home in Brookline, Mass. 

He graduated from Amherst College in 
the class of 1876, after which he became 
principal of the high school at Ashland, 
Mass. After six years in Ashland he took 
charge of the work in English literature 
in the high school, Brookline, until 1888, 
when he became head of the English de- 
partment in the Newton High School, 
where he established a reputation second 
to none in his line of work. He edited 
over twenty volumes of English and 
American classics, and lectured = ex- 
tensively on literary and educational sub- 
jects. 

Mr. George received the degree of A. M. 
from Amherst in 1881, that of Litt. D. in 
1903. Among the college appointments 
which he held while continuing his work 
at Newton was that of acting professor of 
English literature of Boston University, in 
1887-88 and lecturer on English literature 
in Clark College, Worcester, in 1902-05. 
He was a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society and the Brae-Burn Coun- 
try Club. He leaves a wife and one son, 
Robert Hudson, now a student at Am- 
herst, in the class of 1911. 


GEORGE, A. M., Lirr. D. 


REV. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


Rev. George W. Norris, long a prom- 
inent member of the New Hampshire M. 
E. conference and well known throughout 
the state, died at his home in Lawrence, 
Mass., February 19, 1998. 

Mr. Norris was a native of the town of 
Dorchester, born July 7, 1837. He stud- 
ied for the Methodist ministry and united 
with the N. H. Conference in 1864, his 
first appointment being at Wilmot. Sub- 
sequently he filled a number of first class 
appointments, including Bristol, Concord 
and Lawrence, and served as a presiding 
elder for fourteen years in all, being ree- 
ognized as one of the most earnest and 
devoted preachers and workers in the de- 
nomination. He was an active temper 
nunuce worker and one of the organizers of 
the Prohibition party in New Hampshire. 
He was noted for his benevolence and be- 
stowed the larger portion of his income 
in aid of struggling churches. He re- 
tired by reason of broken health in 1900 
and has since resided in Lawrence. He 
was twice married, his second wife sur- 
viving. 

MISS 


ISABELLE S. HORNE 


Isabelle S. Horne, born in Dover, De- 
cember 14, 1836, died in Somerville, Mass., 


Miss Horne was a teacher in Dover, in 
early life, and later was for several years 
assistant in the Prescott Grammar school 
at Somerville. 

After taking courses in vocal culture 
with Professor Lewis B. Monroe in the 
school of oratory connected with Boston 
University, she began at Bridgewater, in 
1875, what was really her life work, as 
teacher of vocal culture and reading, con- 
tinuing for thirty years, until failing 
health compelled her retirement in 1905, 
during which time she most successfully 
pursued her calling and made for herself 
2 warm place in the hearts of thousands 
of pupils, by whom she will long be af- 
fectionately remembered. 


MISS JOSEPHINE HODGDON 


Josephine Hodgdon, a_ well known 
woman educator and lecturer, born in 
Pittsfield sixty-four years ago, died at the 
Martha Washington Hotel in New York 
City, January 2. 

She was for twenty years a teacher in 
Brooklyn, and had previously taught in 
Concord, N. H., when her school was vis- 
ited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. She was 
a writer and lecturer on educational sub- 


jects after relinquishing teaching. She 
edited selections from Longfellow, Bry- 


ant, Whittier and other classics for use in 
the schools. 





editor and Publisher’s Notes 


No apology will be offered, but an 
explanation is due the readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY for the belated ap- 
pearance of this issue, especially in 
view of the fact that at no time be- 
fore, since the magazine has been un- 
der its present management, has if 
failed to make its appearance at some 
time during the month whose date if 
has borne. It happens, however, 
that an article on the town of New- 
market had been commenced, which 
finally grew into such proportions 
that its presentation within the cus- 
tomary limits was utterly out of the 
question. It was not deemed advis- 
able to divide it, however, and so the 
work of preparation and of printing 
went on, till it finally became mani- 
fest that the only recourse must be a 
double number, covering February 
and March. This plan has been re- 
sorted to and the entire article pre- 
sented in this issue, constituting the 
bulk of the number, or ninety pages 
out of the 100, which it contains, mak- 
ing it the largest issue of any maga- 
zine ever printed in the state; while 
it contains unquestionably — more 
square inches of illustration than ever 
appeared in any one issue of a maga- 
zine ever printed in New England, if 
not in the entire country. It may be 
somewhat tedious to some of our read- 
ers to have so much of one thing put 
before them at once, but we appre- 
hend that most of them would prefer 
to have it at once, rather than in in- 
stalments; while to Newmarket read- 
ers, of whom there are now a large 
number among our subseribers, it will 
of course be of special interest. The 
price of single copies of this double 
number, which contains more than 
three times the number of pages in 
the ordinary issue of the GRANITE 





Montuny, has been fixed at 25 cents, 
and the same may be ordered directly 
of the publisher or from newsdealers 
throughout this state. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade was held 
this vear at Derry, February 28, and 
was more largely attended than any 
previous meeting of the organization, 
showing an increasing interest — in 
board of trade work throughout the 
state, which has also been demon- 
strated in the organization and reor- 
ganization of quite a number of lo- 
cal boards during the past vear. Un- 
doubtedly the interest in this meeting 
was enhanced by the announced ap 
pearance as the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet, following the 
business session, of President Lucius 
Tuttle of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road, whese address, bearing upon 
two subjects the causes of the pres- 
ent business depression in the coun- 
try and the suggested merger of the 
Boston & Maine with the New York, 
New Haven & Ilartford Railroad, 
commanded close attention and is 
worthy of careful consideration. 


As the time for holding the na- 
tional conventions of the two great 
political parties approaches, consid- 
erable excitement in political circles 
in our own state as well as the coun- 
try at large is manifest. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that which- 
ever party wins in the contest or who- 
ever is chosen president, makes no 
particle of difference as to the pol- 
icies necessary to be adopted and pur- 
sued for the promotion of the ma- 
terial, edueational, social and moral 
welfare of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, 
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